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Notes. 
THE ABBACY OF CAMBUSKENNETH. 
When so much has been recently said and is now 
being said respecting the Roman Church, it may be 
Well to place in the columns of “ N. & Q.” a few par- 
ticulars respecting this abbacy, which show to what 


an enormous extent of wealth it attained. They 
are extracted from a very interesting and somewhat 
mare book, entitled A General History of Stirling- 
shire, by William Nimmo, Minister of Bothkennar, 
Edin., 1777, 8vo.:— 

“Sect. VI. The Abbacy of Cambuskenneth.—In 1124 
David I., the youngest son of Malcolm Canmore, mounted 
the Scottish throne, which had been successively occupied 

three of his brothers before him. To him we are 
indebted for that system of laws which, from the two 
first words of it, goes by the name of Regiam Majestatem. 
Pour bishoprics, eleven abbacies, two monasteries, be- 
#ides sundry small religious fabrics, owed their founda- 
tions and first endowments to this prince’s mistaken 
Rotions of piety; and in testimony of gratitude the 
Clergy, who found their interest so much advanced by 
the liberality of the sovereign, distinguished him by the 
title of St. David. 

“Cambuskenneth, which, in process of time, became 
eof the most opulent and stately of the Scottish 
abbacies, was founded by that monarch in 1147. The 
fituation—about half a mile from Stirling—was both 


t and convenient, in the midst of a fertile country, | 





where the community could be supplied with all sorts of 
provisions, as grain of every kind, coal, and plenty of 
fish from the neighbouring river. As soon as the house 
was fit to receive inhabitants, it was planted with a cem- 
pany of monks, or canons regular, who were translated 
from Aroise, near to Arras, in the province of Artoise, 
in France; they were of that order who observed the 
rules of St. Augustine, an order afterwards so numerous 
in Scotland as to possess no less than twenty-eight 
monasteries in the kingdom (Keith on Religious Houses). 
(The original charter is given.] Besides the subjects 
mentioned in the original charter, King David made 
sundry other considerable donations to the monastery. 
He conveyed a grant of the church of Clackmannan, 
with forty acres of land, and the priests’ croft near that 
church; as also of a toft at Stirling, and another at Lin- 
lithgow ; together with the tenth of all the sums duly 
payable for ob:sining decreets in the courts of Stirling- 
shire and Calenc’ar. At another time he bestowed the 
farm of Kettleston, near Linlithgow, together with the 
lands of Malar, near Touch, and certain privileges in the 
wood of Keltor, now known by the name of the Torwood. 

“The original charter was confirmed by sundry suc- 
ceeding monarchs, with the addition of other lands and 
privileges. Large donations were also made by private 
persons, insomuch that, in a short time, the endowments 
of this erection became very great. Some of these dona- 
tions bear that they were granted in puram elecmosynam ; 
others that they were made pro salute anime of the 
donators. 

“Bulls were also obtained from sundry Popes, pro- 
tecting the churches, lands, and other privileges belong- 
ing to the monastery, and prohibiting, under pain of 
excommunication, all persons whatsoever from with- 
holding from the Canens any of their just rights, or 
disturbing them in the possession of them. The most 
curious of these bulls is that of Pope Celestine III., dated 
May, 1195, as it enumerates the possessions and immu- 
nities of the monastery at that time. [Some particulars 
or extracts are given.] 

“ The bull likewise protects to the monastery the tithes 
of all the lands which the monks should cultivate with 
their own hands, or which should be cultivated at the 
expense of the community; as also the tithes of all the 
beasts reared upon the pastures of the community ; and 
inhibits all persons from exacting these tithes. It more- 
over grants to the community the privilege of performing 
divine service with a low voice and shut doors, without 
ringing bells, in case of a national interdict. 

“ Another bull of protection was granted by Innocent 
III. in 1201, in which sundry parcels of land at Inner- 
keithing, Duneglin, and Ayr are mentioned, which had 
been conferred upon the monastery since the bull of 
Celestine. During the space of *wo hundred years after 
its erection, the monastery was almost every year ac- 
quiring fresh additions of wealth and power by donations 
of land, tithes, patronages of churches, and annuities, 
proceeding from the liberality of kings, noblemen, 
bishops, and barons, besides many rich oblations which 
were daily made by persons of every rank. 

“From the middle of the fifteenth century there ap- 
pears a visible decline of that spirit of liberality to those 
religious establishments which, in preceding ages, had 
been so vigorously exerted by all ranks. Donations be- 
came less frequent, and the immense possessions which 
cathedrals and monasteries had acquired began to be 
considered as public burdens, and that not without cause, 
for near the one half of Scotland was in possession of 
ecclesiastics. 

“ Several proprietors of land began to withhold pay- 
ment of the tithes due out of their estates till they were 
prosecuted, and decreets were obtained against them in 
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the civil courts. John, Lord Fleming, Chamberlain of 
Scotland under the regency of the Duke of Albany, in 
the minority of James V., relying, no doubt, upon his 
great power and influence, withheld for seven years 
payment of the tithes of his lands in Kirkintilloch, which 
amounted to thirty-three bolls of meal and three bolls of 
barley yearly. He was prosecuted at the instance of the 
community in 1523, and made a composition for bygone 
arrears at the rate of eight shillings four pennies Scots 
per boll. Much about the same time the feuers and 
tenants of Kilmarnock were prosecuted for the tithes of 
their lands, which amounted to a large quantity of 
victual yearly (Chartulary). 

“Two priories belonged to the abbacy—that of Insula 
Sancti Colmoci, situated upon a small island in the loch 
of Monteith in Perthshire, and that of Rosneath, in the 
shire of Dumbarton. 

** Much civil as well as sacred business was transacted 
in religious houses. In 1308 Sir Niel Campbell, Sir 
Gilbert Hay, with other barons, having met at Cambus- 
kenneth, entered into an association to defend the liberty 
of their country, and the title of Robert Bruce to the 
crown, against all enemies of whatever nation; to which 
they not only affixed their subscriptions and seals, but 
swore upon the great altar. 

“The Scottish kings transacted business almost as 
often in monasteries as in palaces. Many charters are 
still extant which were granted by different sovereigns 
at Cambuskenneth ; it was also the place of meeting of 
sundry conventions of parliaments. In 1326 the whole 
clergy, earls, and barons, with a great number of an 
inferior rank, having convened in the abbacy, swore 
fealty to David Bruce, as heir apparent to the crown, in 
presence of Robert his father, &c. 

“ During the wars with England, in the reign of David 
Bruce, the monastery was pillaged of all its most valu- 
able furniture. The books, vestments, cups, and orna- 
ments of the altar were carried off. In order to the 
reparation of that loss, William Delandel, Bishop of St. 
Andrews, mede a grant to the community of the vicar- 
age of Clackmannan (Chartulary) 

“In 1559 the monastery was spoiled, and a great part 
of the fabric cast down by the reformers, who, though 
their views were laudable, yet in several instances pro- 
ceeded to the execution of them in a tumultuous manner 
—a circumstance almost unavoidable in every revolution. 
Several of the monks embraced the reformation, but, on 
that account, had their portions prohibited by the Queen- 
regent (Spottiswood, Knox). 

** Monasteries were places of euch general resort that 
they were often the stage of mercantile transactions as 
well as of those that were sacred. The great concourse 
of people that usually assembled around religious houses 
upon holy days required provisions for their refreshment, 
This suggested the idea of a gainful trade to traflickers, 
who repaired thither, not only with victuals and drink, 
but also brought along with them different articles of 
merchandise, which they disposed of amongst the crowd. 
This was the original of fairs. Hence feria, which ori- 
ginally signified a festival, came also to signify a fair ; 
and the old fairs have generally their name from some 
saint, »ear who e festival they were held. 

** Lands once belonging to the Abbacy of Cambus- 
kenneth. [An enumeration of twenty-seven different 
properties or lots is given. | 

“Churches which, with their tithes and pertinents, 
belonged to it. [A list of fifteen is given. |] The patron- 
age of many of these churches likewise belenged to the 
abbacy. When a church was granted to a monastery, 
the community drew wil the tithes and other emoluments, 


It appears, however, that often there was no worship in 
these churches at all. 

“Privileges and other casualities belonging to the 
monastery. [Twenty-two are enumerated.] The monas- 
tery of Cambuskenneth had a strong spur to agriculcure, 
which, in all probability, extended likewise to other 
religious communities. The lands which they rendered 
arable at their own expense were exempted from paying 
tithes to any cathedral or parish church. Add to this, 
that church-lands were generally let at moderate rents 
to tenants who were seldom ejected when the lease 
expired, but received a new one. These tenants meeting 
with so great encouragement, and, moreover, being 
exempted from military services, and other burdens to 
which the tenants of laymen were subjected, applied 
themselves to the cultivation of their farms, of which 
they considered themselves as in some manner pro- 
prietors, 

“Several abbots conformed to the reformed reli- 
gion, and kept possession of their revenues; nor were 
those who did not conform immediately ejected, but 
continued to enjoy some parts of the benefice during 
life, if they did not incur a forfeiture for misdemeanours, 
At the death or forfeiture of the abbots, the possessions 
which pertained to them were, for the most part, either 
bestowed in pensions upon favourites at court, or erected 
into temporal lordships. The private monks had also 
an allotment during life, which was often so ill paid 
that many of them were reduced to great want.” 


D. Wuyrte. 


IRISH PARLIAMENTS. 

I shall be glad to be referred to a history or 
historical record of the Irish Parliament from its 
commencement, or from any later period, to the 
close of 1800, when it ceased to exist as a separate 
legislative body. By the fourth article of the 
Articles of Union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land it was enacted, inter alia, that 

“One hundred commoners (two for each county of 
Ireland, two for the city of Cork, two for the city of 
Dublin, one for the University of Trinity College, and 
one for each of the thirty-one most considerable cities, 
towns, and boroughs) should be the number to sit and 
vote on the part of Ireland in the House of Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

The names of these “thirty-one most consider- 
able cities, towns,and boroughs” are not enumerated 
either in the Articles of Union, which are embodied 
in the Statute Book as 39 & 40 Geo. III., cap. 67, 
or in the Acts and Statutes passed by the Irish 
Parliament, but we know that the following were 
selected: Belfast, Carrickfergus, Lisburn, Armagh, 
Catherlogh [Carlow], Ennis, Youghal, Bandon- 
bridge, Kinsale, Mallow, Newry, Downpatrick, 
Enniskillen, Galway, Tralee, Kilkenny, Limerick, 
Londonderry, Coleraine, Drogheda, Dundalk, Port- 
arlington, Sligo, Clonmel, Cashel, Dungannon, 
Waterford, Dungarvan, Athlone, Wexford, New 
Ross. 

Can any one state (1) by what authority these 
corporations were selected for the privilege of 
returning members to the Imperial Parliament out 





and appointed a vicar to serve the cure, who had an 
allowance out of the small tithes for his maintenance, | 





of the large number of cities and boroughs which 
returned members to the irish House of Commons, 
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and (2) in what manner the representatives sent 
from Ireland to the House of Commons of the 
Imperial Parliament, at its first meeting on 
January 22, 1801, were elected or nominated ! 
Neither the English nor the Irish Parliament 
appears to have been dissolved for the purpose. By 
a royal proclamation dated November 5, 1800, the 
members of the existing Parliament of Great 
Britain were declared to be the members of the 
respective Houses of the first Parliament of Great 
Britain and Ireland on the part of Great Britain, 
but I have been unable to ascertain how the changes 
in regard to the Irish portion of the representation 
were carried out. I imagined that the members of 
the existing Irish House of Commons were also 
simply transferred from St. Stephen’s Green to 
Westminster, the members for the discontinued 
boroughs only being turned off; but, if this was 
so, how was the fusion effected in the case of the 
boroughs which returned two members to the Irish 
House, but which were limited to one member by 
the Act of Union ? 

A complete list of the members sent from 
Ireland to the first Imperial House of Commons 
may be worthy of a permanent record in “N. & ().”: 


Antrim—Rt. Hon. John Staples, Edm. Alex. McNaghten. 

Belfast— Edward May. 

Carrickfergus— Noah Dalway. 

Lisburn—George Hutton. 

Armagh—Hon. Archibald Acheson, Robert Camden Coke. 

Armagh City— Patrick Duigenan, LL.D. 

Catherlogh { Carlow }|—Sir Richard Butler, Bart., William 
Burton. 

Catherlogh Town—Hon. Henry Sadleir Prittie. 

Cavan—Francis Saunderson, Nathaniel Sneyd. 

Clare—Hon. Francis N. Burton, Hugh Massy Dillon. 

Ennis—John Ormsby Vandeleur. 

Cork—Henry, Viscount Boyle, Robert Uniacke Fitzgerald, 

Youghal—Sir John Keane, Bart. 

Bandonbridge — Sir Brodrick Chinnery, Bart. 

Kinsale—William Rowley. 

Mallow—John Longfield. 

Cork City—Mountiford Longfield, Hon. John Hely- 
Hutchinson. 

Donegal—Henry Vaughan Brooke, Arthur Saunders, 
Viscount Sudley. 

Down—Robert, Viscount Castlereagh, Francis Savage. 

Downpatrick —Samuel Campbell Rowley. 

Newry—John Moore. 

Dublin—Hans Hamilton, Frederick John Falkiner. 

Dublin City—John Claudius Beresford, Rt. Hon. George 
Ugle 

Dublin University—Hon. George Knox, LL.D. 

Fermanagh—John Willoughby, Viscount Cole, Mervyn 
Archdall. 

Enniskillen—Hon, Arthur Cole-Hamilton. 

Galway—Hon. Richard Trench, Richard Martin. 

Galway Town—St. George Daly. 

Kerry—Rt. Hon. Maurice Fitzgerald, James Crosbie. 

Tralee—Arthur Moore. 

Kildare—Maurice B. St. Leger Keatinge, John Latouche. 

Kilkenny—Hon. James Wandesford Butler, Rt. Hon. 
William Brabazon Ponsonby. 

Kilkenny City—William Talbot. 

King's Cownty—Sir Lawrence Parsons, Bart., Denis 
Bowes Daly. 





Leitrim—Nathaniel, Lord Clements, Rt. Hon. Theophilus 
Jones. 

Limerichk—John Waller, William O’ Bell, 

Limerick City—Henry Deane Grady. 

Londonderry—Hon. Charles William Stewart, Sir George 
Fitzgerald Hill, Bart. 

Coleraine—Walter Jones. 

Londonderry City—Henry Alexander. 

Longford—-Sir Thomas Fetherstone, Bart., Sir William 
George Newcomen, Bart. 

Louth—Rt. Hon. John Foster, William Charles Fortescue. 

Drogheda—Edward Hardman, 

Dundalk— Vacant. 

Mayo—Rt. Hon. Denis Browne, George Jackson. 

Meath—Marcus Somerville, Hamilton Corges. 

Monaghan—Richard Dawson, Warner William Westenra. 

Queen's County—Rt. Hon. William Wellesley-Pole, Sir 
John Parnell, Bart. 

Portarlington—Frederic Trench. 

Roscommon—Hon. Thomas Mahon, Arthur French, 

Stigo—Joshua Edward Cooper, Charles O'Hara. 

Sligo Town—Owen Wynne 

Tipperary—James Francis, 
Bagwell. 

Cashel—Richard Bagwell 

Clonmel— Vacant. 

T yrone—Somerset, Viscount Corry, James Stewart. 

Dungannon—Sir Charles Hamilton, Bart. 

Waterford—Rt. Hon. John Beresford, Richard Power. 

Dungarv#h—Edward Lee. 

Waterford City—William Congreve Alcock. 

Westmecth—Gustavus Hume Rochfort, William Smyth. 

Athlone—William Handcock. 

Werford—John, Viscount Loftus, Abel Ram. 

New Ross— Robert Leigh. 

Wexford Town—Francis Leigh. 

Wicklow—William Hoare Hume, George Ponsonby. 

Freperic LARPENT. 


Viscount Mathew, John 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“To MAKE A MAN.” — 

“Were I in England now (as once I was), and had but 
this fish painted, not a holiday fool there but would give 
a piece of silver: there would this monster make a man ; 
any strange beast there makes a man: when they will 
not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar they will lay out 
ten to see a dead Indian. "— 7 empest, ii. 2. 

I have not met with any explanation of this 
phrase. In my youth, to “make a man” meant 
in the West of England to endow him with wealth 
or honour. One who had obtained a valuable 
appointment, or who had come into the possession 
of a large amount of property, was said to be a 
“made” man. The meaning of the passage seems 
to be that any strange beast there will bring a man 
much wealth. “Made” is used with a similar 
meaning in the following passages :— 

«“ He hath given her his monumental ring, and thinks 
himself made in the unchaste composition.” —All’s Well, 
&e., iv. 3. 

“Go to: thou art made, if thou desirest to be so.” 

Twelfth Night, iii. 4, 

“ You’re a made old man; if the sins of your youth are 
forgiven you, you're well to live. Gold! all gold!"— 
Wenter’s Tale, iii. 3. 

J. D. 


Belsize Square. 
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Tue Crux or Sonyvet cxvi.—-Several more or 


less unsatisfactory attempts have been made to 
remove the obvious corruption which mars the 
beauty of this fine sonnet :— 

“ Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 
O, no! it is an ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth 's unknown, although his height be taken.” 

In the first edition of the sonnets the last line 
stands :— 
“ Whose worth 's unknowne, although his higth be taken.” 

I propose to transpose one letter, and read :— 
“ Whose worth ’s unknown, although his hight be taken.” 

Hight I take to be a survival in substantive 
form of the old English verb hight, as used by 
Chaucer and revived by Spenser (Anglo-Soxon 
hatan). Coles’s Dictionary, 1685, gives the word 
as still used in Cumberland, and defines it “to 
promise or vow,” with a reference to the old trans- 
lation of Psalm exvi. verse 14, which in the 
authorized translation reads: “I will pay my 
vows unto the Lord now in the presencé@of all his 
people.” It is even possible that the word, like 
several other archaisms, may have survived as part 
of the technical maritime vocabulary. Captain 
John Smith, in his Generall Historie of Virginia, 
&c., Lond., 1626, writes : “The pilots about noone 
made themselves Southwards of the Iles twelve 
leagues, and demanded of the Captaine their wine 
of hight as out of all danger.” Spenser in one 
passage of the Fairy Queen seems to use the word 
in the sense of to command or direct :— 

“ But the sad steele seiz’d not where it was hight 

Upon the childe, but somewhat short did fall.” 
V. xi. 8. 

I submit that hight supplies the necessary anti- 
thesis in the last line, and that the entire metaphor 
thus restored is not less congruous than many which 
occur in the sonnets. BIBLioTHECARY. 


Hvuxprep.—Mr. Wedgwood explains the hund- 
in hundred “as a docked form of tathun, ten” ; 
the suffix -red being equivalent to A.-S. red, with 
the sense of “rate.” Thisis very nearly right, but 
we may approach a little closer still. The Gothic 
tathun-tehund, a hundred, is equivalent to ten- 
tenth, and hund is a docked form of tehund, tenth, 
the ordinal, not the cardinal number. It is equi- 
valent, in fact, to the -enth in tenth, and to the 
-ithe in tithe. It is worth noting that the word is 
similarly docked in other languages. Thus, Lat. 
centum is short for decentum, tenth, an old ordinal 
form from decem, ten ; the suffix -tum answering to 
E. -th by Grimm’s law. Gk. éxartév is short for 
€v-Katov, where -xarév is for dS€xarov, tenth . 
and €v is one. The Skt. cata, a hundred, also 
appears in the form dagati, lit. tenth, from dacan, 


ten. We also find Skt. dacat, meaning an aggre- 
gate of ten, a decade. The Lithuanian szimtas, a 
hundred, is short for deszimtas, tenth. It will be 
easily seen that there is not merely a docking of 
the form for tenth, but an absolute omission of the 
word ten as well. Thus the Latin centum really 
does duty for decem-decentum, and so on. It was 
a very pardonable abbreviation, and arose from 
dealing with large numbers. Thus the Gothic 
for 100 is tathuntehund, as above stated; but 
the Gothic for 200 is simply twa hunda, a neut, 
plural form used as an abbreviation for twa tathun- 
tehunda, hich was naturally found to be too long 
for practical purposes. The same abbreviation was 
used for any number of hundreds beyond the first, 
We thus get a complete solution of the word. Simi- 
larly the Gk. -xarov really stands for dexadéxaroy, 
and soon. There isa loss of three syllables, not 
of a single letter. Water W. Sxear. 
“Romisn,” “ Romanist,” &c.—I observe in 
“N. & Q.” of June 14, on p. 474, that some one 
is said to have been buried “ with Romish rites”; 
also, on p. 476, “ Romanists in Mapledurham.” 
I beg, in the interest of letters, to object to such 
language. “Romish” is neither English nor Ger- 
man. No one hears the emperors of the West 
called “ Romish emperors.” Nor do the personally 
conducted tours which we see advertised—let us 
hope never to be seen otherwise—arrive at 
“Romish” hotels. But “Romisch” is German. 
And the German Lutheran word, mutilated and 
ill pronounced, was sent over here for the purpose 
of affronting Catholics. In that, notwithstanding 
the blundering and stupidity of its use, it has had 
a long and gracious success. Similarly “ Ro- 
manist” is an English home coinage, translated 
from a Latin one—“ Romanensis.” No one ever 
heard Horace or Cicero called a “Romanist.” The 
word had, and has, the same purpose as “ Romish,” 
and some others. 
In “N. & Q.” we meet as literary men, and, we 
can say with great truth, women. If I were to 
use a vocabulary as displeasing to the majority of 
readers as the words which I have quoted are 
displeasing to a large minority, I presume that my 
note would be rejected. I am avoiding any ap- 
pearance of reprisals ; they would be easily made. 
But my wish, and I think the general wish, is to 
see in “ N. & Q.” a complete abstinence from all 
terms giving offence to any one of the discordant 
elements of which English life, “literary men, 
general readers, &c.,” is composed. BD. FF. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 
[Of our two correspondents to whose language D. P. 
objects, one has since departed ¢ secu/o, and the other, 
we feel sure, had no idea of giving offence. Romanensis 
= Romanist = member of the Roman Communion, and 
is therefore inapplicable to Horace or Cicero. Romish 
rites = rites of the Roman Church, and we are unable to 





see any other meaning in the phrase.—Ep.]} 
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Enticntenine Pusric Orryton.—Even before 
the first Parliamentary Reform Bill it was neces- 
sary for the minister in power to take steps for 
enlightening public opinion, or what, in some 
cases, may be more correctly described as exciting 
it. Newspapers were few, and commanded no 

at amount of influence. They could not be 
altogether relied on to produce the effect desired. 
Such, at least, was the case during the French 
revolutionary war, when the younger Pitt was at 
the helm of affairs ; and I have not forgotten my 
mother telling me of what to the men of to-day 
must appear to be a strange expedient. She died, 
aged eighty-four, a few years since, and well 
remembered when she was a girl being surprised 
at discovering one Sunday morning, in the pews of 
her parish church, a description of the horrors of 
war as practised by the French troops during the 
repeated invasions of German territory. War 
being made to feed war by the Emperor Napoleon, 
even the non-combatants of invaded districts were 
shamefully plundered, and too often these outrages 
did not stop at the abstraction of property and the 
despoiling or destruction of dwellings. Some of 
the most heinous crimes of the military were de- 
scribed in forcible terms in the papers in question, 
which certainly had the intended effect on the 
mind of my venerable informant at least, for to 
her dying day she always held in detestation 
soldiers in general, and French soldiers in par- 
ticular. The fact no doubt was that, as William Pitt 
found himself involved in a contest that taxed the 
country’s ability to the utmost, the only way of 
reconciling the nation to the sacrifices that the war 
made necessary was to excite in it a sentiment of 
hostility to the French as a people. To bring this 
about he devised the clever expedient of trans- 
mitting to every parish in the kingdom copies of a 
carefully prepared and highly coloured description 
of the military excesses uf the French armies, just 
as the heads of the English Church sometimes 
transmit forms of prayer, though the latter, except 
in special cases, have to be paid for by those who 
desire to use them. That our ecclesiastical organi- 
zation should thus have been made available for 
the spread of political information is a curious fact, 
but 1 do not remember to have seen it stated in 


print. G. H. W. 
Bath. 
Hrretinc Preacners.—It may be worth 


making a note on this subject, as evidenced in a 
curious old pamphlet, a curate’s letter addressed 
to the then Bishop of London. After narrating 
the details of his examination for ordination ; his 
rebuke to Dr. Hind ; his being “attested” with 
others “like a party of recruits for the foot- 
guards” ; his attendance at the king’s chapel, “ the 
fee of half-a-crown demanded for use of a dirty 
surplice” ; his being fleeced by the secretary for 





fees, and sent pennyless into the country “to 
preach the gospel of peace,”—a full description is 
given of the first ecclesiastical registry office, kept 
by a Mr. Hawkshaw, a tailor and parish clerk of 
Christ Church, Newgate Street. Then, after a 
conversation recited at length, the table of 
fees is given for London and Westminster, viz., 
reading and preaching, 10s. 6d., office fee, 1s. ; 
preaching, 7s. 6d., fee, 9d. ; reading on Sundays, 
5s., fee, 6d. ; on week days, 2s. 6d., fee, 3d.; a 
burying, 1s., fee, 1jd.; sick visit, 1s., fee, 14d. 
The office equipped some of the clergy for this, and 
this bishop is charged with supporting such in- 
stitutions, thereby “depriving honest curates of 
bread,” and letting “a set of miscreants thrive.” 
The date asserted is a few years previous to the 
publication of the tract, which is dated 1772. 
; C. Gotpine. 
Romford. 


Toe Horners’ Company and Horn Fair.— 


“ Among the many trades or mysteries which in the 
early history of our country held a quasi-corporate 
existence for the protection of native industry, that of 
horners, or buyers of horns and manufacturers of horn 
wares, is one of the most ancient. Though we do not 
find any special mention of this trade until the reign of 
King Henry III., it must have then become an im-- 
portant branch of industry, for we find that that king in 
the fifty-third year of his reign (A.D. 1268) granted an 
annual fair to Chariton, in Kent, for three days at the 
eve, the day, and morrow of the Trinity. The time for 
holding this fair was afterwards changed to St. Luke's 
Day (October 18th). Philipott, who wrote in 1659, speaks 
of this fair as kept yearly on that day, and called Horn 
Fair ‘by reason of the great plenty of all sorts of winding 
horns and cups and other vessels of horn there bought 
and sold.’ This fair, retaining the same name, continued 
until its abolition in 1872 under the provisions of the 
Fairs Abolition Acts (1871). It was formerly celebrated 
by a burlesque procession, which passed from Deptford, 
through Greenwich, to Charlton, each person wearing 
some ornament of horn upon his head. The procession 
has been discontinued since 1768. It is said to have 
owed its origin toa compulsive grant made by King John 
or some other of our kings when detected in an adventure 
of gallantry, being then resident at Eltham Palace. 

“In the reign of King Edward ITI. the Horners of the 
City of London, though not incorporated by charter, were 
classed among the forty-eight mysteries of the City. In 
the fiftieth year of that king’s reign a controversy arose 
between the king and the Corporation as to whether the 
Common Council of the City was to be elected by the 
wards or the mysteries of the City. This led toan ordin- 
ance being made by the City, with the consent of the 
king, that the election was to be by the mysteries, pur- 
suant to which ordinance forty-eight mysteries deputed 
members to the Common Council; the Horners, ranking 
in the third class, or smaller mysteries, were deputed to 
send two members.” —City Press, July 2, 1879. 


mB. ¥. Be 


Ann Lynz.—A short time since in “N. & Q.” 
you gave lists of persons who in the reigns of Mary 
and Elizabeth suffered for their religion, such being 
extracted from a work entitled The History of the 
Gunpowder Plot, &c., by Jas. Caulfield, Lond., 
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1804. Ann Lyne is mentioned as having suf- 
fered at Tyburn in the year 1€00. Especial 
mention is made of Ann Lyne in the State Papers, 
Domestic Series, years 1601-1603 (extract Flanders 
correspondence to Thos. Phelippes). I beg to for- 
ward the same, which I have extracted, thinking it 
may be found interesting :— 

“1601, April 3/13, Brussels. Advices sent to Thos. Phe- 
lippes....The Scots say that the Earl of Marr's embassy to 
England is to demand from the Queen, both by fair means 
and threats, a declaration of his master’s title ; and if she 
refuse ‘his master will do, yea marry will he.’ It isa 
shrewd Scotch trick, in such a time of general discontent 
in England, to send a solemn embassy, with a train of 
such crafty-headed fellows. If it were to congratulate 
the Queen on her escape from the Earl of Essex’s dan- 
gerous conspiracy he would have used but a private 
gentleman. as the Queen did to him after the Gowrie 
matter. But he had some further reach, and means to 
take his opportunity in the general aversion which he 
finds in a!l estates of the present Government. 

“It is evident the late plot was laid by the Puritans, 
The principal actors were zealous in that profession 
The earl showed it at his arraignment, yet some in 
authority, whose throats those furious spirits would have 
cut had they prevailed, seem to clear the guilty, and 
impose the crime upon the innocent Catholics. There- 
upon they have executed three or four poor priests (one 
condemned four or five years ago) and Ann Lyne, a 
Catholic gentlewoman, only for harbouring priests. It 
is true Sir Chris. Blount, after living all his life in 
seclusion, died a Catholic, but so might others who now 
stand at the helm, if past hope of life, and in fear of 
further peril than the last stroke of death; but these 
proceedings have not been the first against us, nor are 
they the last we must suffer 

“ An Irishman recounts that masses are said openly in 
Waterford, and the friars go a-begging as openly as in 
times past, but this present persecution of Catholics 
in England arid extraordinary liberty in Ireland hang 
not together.” 


I should be glad to have any particulars of 
the Ann Lyne referred to? 
Rosert Epwin Lyve 


Envetopes.—On the introduction of the penny 
postage, envelopes, though they had been known 
before, came first into common While they 
were yet uncommon it was the practice for persons 
to have cardboard models of them and cut and 
fold them for themselves. My memory of this 
fact has been refreshed by reading in Laman 
Blanchard’s Life and Literary Remains of L. E. L. 
a letter written about that time, in which she 
requests that “ slate pencils, a quire or so of small 
coloured note-paper, and a pasteboard pattern of 
the letter envelopes” may be sent to her (i. 205). 

ANON. 


use, 


Scorr’s Morro to Lovet’s Dream IN THE 

Green Room.— 

* Sometimes he thinks that Heaven the vision sent, 
And ordered all the pageants as they went ; 
Sometimes that only ‘twas wild Fancy’s play, 

The loose and scattered relics of the day.” 


This admirable description of a dream, Scott’s 


| motto to Lovel’s dream in the Green Room, has 

always been printed without a reference, and so 

often thought to be an “Old Play” motto. But I 

have just found the lines in Cowley’s Davideis, 

ii. 789. C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 
Farnborough, Banbury. 





CuristiAN Names.—I send you some unusual 
Christian names which I have met with during the 
| last few months : Jubal, Easter, Chastity, Virtue, 
| Nimrod, Omega, Jason, i'emperance, Providence, 
Suffrina, Cassandra, Hannibal, Madonna, Plato, 
Doctor, Pheenix, Belissa, Neva, Esmeralda, Ruby- 
cella. JONATHAN Bovucuier. 

Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Curtous Bartismat Entry.—Searching the 
registers of Glen Magna Church, co. Leicester, a 
few days since I came across the following quaint 
piece of business : “ 1761. William (so called thro’ 
ye mistake of ye midwife), ye daughter of William 
| Gimson Jun* & Mary his wife, w’s baptized Jan. 
ye 19%.” T regret to add that in former times 
these registers were most shamefully cared for, 
those for no less than 150 vears being now lost. 
The oldest book dates from 1687. F. D. 

Nottingham. 


PARALLEL PassaGE.—An equivalent to the 
well-known saying of Lord Beaconsfield, “ The 
unexpected always happens,’ may be found in 
Plautus, Mostellaria, i. iii. 40, “ Insperata accidunt 
magis sepe, quam que speres.” 

Francis ANDERSON. 

12, Monteith Row, Glasgow. 


Lutuer.—It is curious to find Luther occurring 
as asurname in England in thereign of Henry VIIL, 
but so it is. See Archeologia, xliii. 214. 

ANON, 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


Oricin oF Toastmasters.—In the City Press 
of June 4, 1879, appeared the following, which up 
to this time has not elicited any reply in that 
journal. The subject is one of interest, and may 
perhaps receive some light through your columns : 

“I recently heard, when dining in the City, that the 
origin of the custom of having toustmasters at City ban- 
quets was something as follows. It is said that at one of 
the banquets of the old East India Company the Duke 
of Cambridge (father of the present duke), who was 
always partial to dining in the City, had to speak. Mr. 
Toole, who was one of the officials of the company, and 
a man by no means wanting in confidence, said, ‘ Some 
of the gentlemen have some difficulty in hearing your 
Royal Highness; shall I give out what the toast is!’ 





The practice was found so convenient that it was re- 
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—yF on many future occasions, and Mr. Toole deve- 
ped into the great City toastmaster. Can any of your 
correspondents say if the story is correct, or add any 
particulars of their own?” 

C. WaLrorp. 


Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


Wnuo was Basawa?—Jules Baissac, in his 
Origines de la Religion, 1877, preface, p. vi, says : 

“There is in the legends of Basawa, the restorer of 
the Civaite Lingaism, and of his nephew Tchanna- Basawa, 
his apostle and the propagator of his reform, a crowd of 
instructive traits of edification. Une sees there the 
Linga, principle of moral as of physical life, mount by 
all the degrees of speculation and elevate itself to the 
heights where sits enthroned He who, according to the 
language of Bossuet, reigns above all the heavens and 
holds in his hands the reins of all empires,” &c. 
M. Baissac gives no reference, and it is the first 
time I have ever heard of Basawa. It would 
greatly oblige me if any of your Oriental readers 
would inform me who he was and when he lived, 
and in what writings these legends and the philo- 
sophy of uncle and nephew are to be found. What 
is said by M. Baissac of their work is similar to 
what is to be found in the Kabbala Denudata and 
the Philosophy of the Kabbala by Franck, and the 
Kabbala by Ginsburg. The time in which, there- 
fore, Basawa and nephew are supposed to have 
lived and delivered their doctrines, or when it was 
reported of them, would throw light upon the 
much question whether the Kabbala 
was ancient or modern, whether the Jews origi- 
nated it, or whether they derived it from Oriental 
sources. W. J. Birca. 


discussed 


REDCOATS. In Higden’s Polychronicon, i. 242, 
we read: “Tempore consulum milites Romani 
pridie quam pugnarent rosea veste induebantur, 
quod fiebat ad celandum sanguinem, ne viso san- 
guine corda militum trepidarent. Inde et rosati 
dicebantur.” What authority is there for Higden’s 


assertion that red was the colour of the uniform of 


the Roman soldiery in the time of the consuls, and 
that they were hence called “ Rosati” ? 
A. L. Maruew. 
Oxford. 


Guy pe Beravcnamp, Eart or WarRwWIckK, 
married Alice, daughter of Ralph de Toney, and 
he had by her two sons—Thomas, who succeeded 
him, and John, who after great honours and 
exploits died unmarried, or without children. 
“Besides these two sons,” says Collins, in his 
Peerage, “ Earl Guy left five daughters, all 
honourably married.” Will some one say to whom 
they were “ honourably married ” ? 

Raten pe Toney Warp. 


Poitier Hewnry’s Diaries AND oTHER His- 
toricaL MSS.—I sball be much obliged to any 
readers of “ N. & Q.” who can tell me in whose 
hands Philip Henry’s diaries now are. I have 





seen those for 1661, 1663, and five other years to 
1678 ; also some notes of his life up to the time of 
his marriage, and a paper called Remarkable Pro- 
vidences observed by Mr. Henry; but Sir John B. 
Williams seems to have had access to many others, 
which were dispersed at the sale succeeding his 
death. Matuew Gocu. 


Yew = Espite.—Permit a second query on the 
yew (ante, p. 8). Britten, in his Plant Names, p. 165, 
says, on the authority of Forby and Wright, that 
in “E. Anglia, Norfolk, and the Eastern Counties” 
ebble—=aspen (Pop. tremula). In the interest of a 
still vexed Shakespearian question, might I ask 
whether in the above counties or elsewhere it is 
applied also to the yew ? B. NicHoisoyn, 


History or tHE “Saturpay Review.”—A 
notice of the life of Mr. James Grant, the author 
of the History of the Newspaper Press, which ap- 
peared in the Bookseller for June, 1879 (p. 510), 
contains the statement that “one of his latest 
ventures was an appendix to this [work], in which 
he attacked the Saturday Review ; this provoked 
a reply, and Mr. Grant was convicted of numerous 
inaccuracies.” Was the account of the Saturday 
Review ever published, and if it did appear in 
print, can the possessor of a copy furnish a colla- 
tion and a summary of its contents 

P. W. TREPOLPEN. 


) 


Massacre or St. BartHotomew.—Who was 
Montgomerie, who escaped on horseback? Ger- 
vase Markham, in his Cavalrie, published in 1617, 
dedicated to Charles, Prince of Wales, Duke of 
Cornewall, Albanie, and Rothsay, says : “I have 
heard it reported that, at the massacre in Paris, 
Montgomerie, taking an English mare, first in the 
night swam over the river Seine, and after ran her 
so many leagues as I fear to nominate.” 

‘ 5S. SIDNEY, 


Author of Book of the Horse. 


“Srivester TRAMPER” is a book mentioned in 
the Life and Literary Remains of L. E. L., by 
Laman Blanchard (vol. i. p. 20). It is, I gather, 
a book of imaginary travels. Can any one give 
information as to its author and time of publica- 
tion? Miss Landon read it when a child, but in 
after life she tried in vain to procure a copy. 


ck. P. o-e 


Mary, DaveuTer or Georce Bruces, sixtH 
Lorp CHanpos, married William Brownlow, of 
Humby, co. Lincoln. Is there any posterity? I 
cannot find that there was in the Brownlow or 
Cust pedigree. J. W. STANDERWICK. 


Crest or THE Sextons or Lonpon.—I find in 
a work on heraldry the crest of Sexton of London 
(as distinguished from Sexton, England) described 
as “Out of a ducal coronet or, a dexter arm, in 
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armour, embowed, ppr., garnished, in gauntlet an 

anchor sa., fluke and cable or.” Can any of your 

readers tell me to what Sexton this refers ? 
Greorce Sexton, LL.D. 


Sates sy Avuctioy.—Is it known when they 
were first practised in England ? Anon. 


Tae Farraine Pit House, Maryiesone.— 
Where was this place? Why so named? 
Georce Ectis. 
St. John’s Wood. 


Tue Rev. Fr. GArrnsipde was rector of a parish 
(possibly in Lincolnshire) in 1725. Query what 
parish ? Tuomas Norru. 


“ Asamopa.”—Are goats fond of parsley? Prof. 
Monier Williams renders Sanskrit aja-~moda, aja- 
moda, aja~modika, “ goat’s delight, name of various 
plants, common carroway, the species called ajwaen 
(Ligusticum ajwaen), and especially a species of 
parsley, L. ajwaen.” R. S. Cuarnock. 

Boulogne-sur- Mer. 


Curious Otp Boox.—I have recently been 
shown an old book which I never heard of before. 
The title-page is as follows :— 

“The | Ladies Dictionary; | being a | General Enter- 

tainment | for the | Fair-Sex:|A| work | Never at- 
tempted before in English | Licens’d and Enter'd 
according to Order | London | Printed for John Dunton 
at the Raven | in the Poultrey 1694. Price Bound Six 
Shillings.” 
There is a dedication “To the Ladies, Gentle- 
women, and others of the Fair Sex,” signed 
“N.H.” The book, though written in the plain, 
unvarnished language of the time, is full of the 
strictest morality, and contains much information 
and instruction that would be useful to the fair 
sex of the present day. Is it rare or not? Who 
was the author?! Wa. Huaues. 


Tue “ Picrortat Times.”—The subject of ex- 
tinct periodical journals and literature seems to 
find a place in the columns of “N. & Q.” and 
prove of interest to its readers. Allow me, there- 
fore, to add the name of another journal to the 
list, and ask how long its life endured. The 
Pictorial Times, to the best of my recollection, 
began its candidature for public favour in 1843, 
and certainly was in existence in 1845-6, perhaps 
even later. I can well remember the walls of a 
town in the north of England having large posters 
pasted upon them about the latter period, headed, 
in immense capitals, “ Many Thousands of Pounds 
to be Given Away,” and circulars to the same 
effect being most widely distributed, in order to 
induce people to become subscribers to this journal 
—the prize being the chance of winning 1,000. 
There was also a woodcut in the journal depicting 
& poor woman calling at the office and saying to 
the publisher, “ Please, sir, give me one of your 





thousands,” under the impression that it was to be 
had for merely the asking. It ought to be ob- 
served that there were some excellent illustrations 
embellishing its pages. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Heratpic.—What family bears Or, a chevron 
checky argent and sable between three water- 
bougets of the second? Crest, A gryphon’s head 
erased proper. Motto, “ Audeo.” Where can 
[ obtain its pedigree ? Dexpie. 


Are THE DATES KNOWN AT wuicn CHILDREN 
COMMENCE AND CONCLUDE THEIR Games ?—Mr, 
Parisn’s observations about marbles and Good 
Friday (ante, p. 18) suggest to me the above 
question, which some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
may be able to answer. In the course of a 
tolerably extensive experience of the alleys and 
slums of London I have learned that tops, marbles, 
tip-cats (eheu /), battledore and shuttlecock, and 
other favourite games of both girls and boys, come 
out and disappear at about a given date. Whether 
there exists some lex non scripta concerning these 
things, and what may be the cause of the ob- 
servance of seasons, are matters on which I should 
be glad of information. c. 


Tre Arms or THE YOUNGER BRANCHES OF THE 
Impertat House or Avstria.—I shall be much 
obliged if any of your correspondents can tell me 
how to depict the arms of the younger branches 
of the imperial house of Austria. Do they use 
any differences? -and do they bear their shields on 
the double-headed eagle with the crown of a prince 
of the Holy Roman Empire? Does Prince Louis 
of Bavaria bear the same coat as the king? and 
what coronet is he entitled to use? 

Epmunp M. Boy te. 

14, Hill Street, W. 


A Cresset Stone.—A cresset stone is an ancient 
lamp-stand, a stone somewhat like a font, into 
which holes were sunk in the form of cups, In 
these oil or tallow and a wick were inserted. I 
want to know more about them. They are very 
rare. Will some reader give particulars relative 
to them and quote existing examples ? 

Harry Hems. 

Exeter. 


Tae First Intimation 1s ENGLAND OF THE 
Battie or WatTERLOO.—In Temple Bar for June 
of the present year it is stated that 

“On Sunday, June 18, 1815, it chanced that between 
the services a clergyman in Kent was walking in his 
garden with his gardener, an old soldier who had gone 
through the Peninsular campaign. The gardener looked 
attentively at a bank. from the face of which mould kept 
crumbling down. ‘There's a fight going on, sir, some- 
where. When we were in Spain we always knew when 
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a cannonade was taking place, wherever it might be, by 
a crumbling of fresh mould.’ He took « spade and du 
down a foot: along the smooth surface left by the ste 
an imperceptible trembling shook down little pellets of 
soil. ‘That's it, sir,’ said the old soldier, ‘ they are at 
it, sure enough!’ This was the first intimation in Eng- 
land of the battle of Waterloo.” 
Who was the clergyman, and what authority is 
there for this statement ? 
Everarp Homer CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Deap as Cuetsea.”—I found this phrase 
lately in the National Magazine, 1833. What is 
its meaning ! E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


VisiTaATION OF STAFFORDSHIRE IN 1663-4, 
PRIVATELY PRINTED BY Sin THomas PHILLIPPs 
in 1854.—Is there a copy accessible anywhere ? 
It is not in the British Museum. 

J. C. L. Sranuscumipr. 


Assuminc Arms.—Can you throw any light on 
this subject? I inherited in 1870 an entailed 
estate, taking in addition to my family arms name 
and arms of predecessor in possession. I now 
carry my own 1 and 4 quarterly, and those as- 
sumed 2 and 3 quarterly. Is this correct? Some 
heralds say not. - 


JERNINGHAM Famity.—The lordship of the 
manor of Painswick, Gloucestershire, was for a 
Jong time held by members of this family ; and in 
Rudder’s History of Gloucestershire (1779), p. 596, 
there is as follows : “ There are several memorials 
on flat stones for the Jerninghams, in this chancel 
fof Painswick Church], containing very little more 
than their names.” From this I presume that 
some at leust of the family have been buried in 
the church ; but I cannot find the flat stones in 
question, and the name does not appear in any 
of the mural inscriptions. The church, I may 
mention, is at present undergoing the process of 
restoration. May I ask some of your readers 
kindly to refer me to any sources of information 
respecting this old family ? ABHBA. 


“ TaLentep.”—Has the origin of this word been 
exactly determined yet? We all know what 
Macaulay said of it in his conversation with Lady 
Holland. John Sterling, in a letter to Carlyle 
criticizing Sartor Resartus, called it “a mere 
newspaper and hustings word, invented, I believe, 
by O'Connell.” Francis ANDERSON. 

12, Monteith Row, Glasgow. 


Mapame Roianp.—What is the true version 
of this memorable woman’s death? Each detail is 
of import. Carlyle represents her as insisting on 
dying before Le Marcke to show him how easy it 
was, but Bertin (that strange connoisseur in judicial 





murdering) and many other French authors state 
| 





that she made a “ woman’s last request” to Sanson, 
that Le Marcke might die first lest the sight of 
her death might unman him. The heroic womanly 
grace of this latter version makes one hope it is 
the true one. A. ! 


T. or J. Ersxine.—I have a volume of MS. 
prose and poetry, written by T. or J. Erskine about 
the middle of last century. Some of the poems: 
are dated “ Tunbridge Wells, 1769,” other pieces 
are dated “Roy! Regt, St. Hiliers Island 
Jersey,” the same year and the one following. 
The writing is very good, and the language choice 
and cultivated. The volume has the name Frances 
Erskine, 1770, inside the cover, in a different 
handwriting from that of the author. Can any of 
your readers tell me who he was, and if he pub- 
lished any works ? HERMES. 


Avutnors oF Quorations WANTED.— 
*« Throwing oil upon the troubled waters.” 
T 


“ Life let us cherish,” 
L. M. 


Replies. 


THE DE LAUNE FAMILY. 
(5% §. xi. 509.) 

The De Launes or De Launs were of French 
extraction. The first of the name of whom any- 
thing is known in England was William De Laune, 
a French Protestant clergyman (verbi Dei predi- 
cator), who had been compelled to leave his native 
country on account of his religion. He seems to 
have combined the practice of medicine with the 
preaching of religion, as in 1582, on Dec. 7, he was 
summoned before the College of Physicians of 
London for practising without a licence. He then 
presented a petition for a licence, in which he 
stated that he had studied medicine for eight years 
at Paris and Montpelier, that he had long followed 
the profession without a single complaint against 
him, and that he had a large family wholly de- 
pending on his exertions. On Dec. 22, 1582, he 
was examined and admitted a licentiate of the 
College. He appears afterwards to have practised 
for many years, and dying in February, 1610, was 
buried at St. Anne’s, Blackfriars. So much for 
the first De Laune. The second of the name who 
rose to distinction was, in all probability, one of 
the “large family” of the first. This was Gideon 
De Laune, who became a noted and wealthy 
apothecary in the city of London, who was the 
apothecary of James [., and whose bust may still 
be seen at Apothecaries’ Hall. It is remarkable 
that, being “an alien born,” he could not be elected 
an alderman of the city of London, a dignity to 
which he aspired. That there was a strong bias to 
physic in the family cannot be denied, for the roll 
of the College of Physicians contains the name of 
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Paul De Laune, a brother of Gideon, who, after 
taking an M.A. degree at Cambridge, became a 
Doctor of Medicine at Padua, and, having been 
incorporated at Cambridge, was admitted a Fellow 
of the College of Physicians on April 21, 1618. 
Dr. De Laune was for many years in Ireland, in 
the capacity of physician to the Viceroy. By thus 
leaving London he lost his practice, but supported 
himself for some time by discharging the duties of 
the Professor of Physic in Gresham College, as the 
locum tenens of Dr. Winston, who fled to the Con- 
tinent in or about the year 1642. In 1652 
Dr. Winston returned, and Dr. De Laune lost his 
professorship and his livelihood. “ Under these 
circumstances, though then a septuagenarian,” he 
accepted from Oliver Cromwell, in 1654, the ap- 
pointment of Physician General to the Fleet, and 
in that capacity sailed with Blake for Jamaica. 
He was present at the taking of that island. 
Thenceforward nothing was known of him, but it 
is supposed that he died in Jamaica in December, 
1654. 

While the career of the younger brother had 
ended in poverty and an unknown grave, Gideon 
the elder had amassed a large fortune, had a coat 
of arms granted to him by Sir W. Segar, Garter, in 
1612, and, in fact, became the founder of a family. 
Gideon De Laune lived to-a great age, dying in 
1659. His only son Abraham predeceased him, 
having purchased the manor of Sharsted, in the 
parish of Doddington in Kent, at the beginning 
of Charles I.’s reign, from the family of Bourne. 
He had several children, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son William, who was knighted, and died 
in 1667. Another son, George, a merchant ad- 
venturer of the city of London, has a passing men- 
tion in Pepys’s Diary, under date Dec. 29, 1662, 
where we read of “ the strange burning of Mr. De 
Laun a merchant’s bouse in Loathbury, and his 
lady (Sir Thomas Allen’s daughter, who had been 
Lord Mayor in 1660), and his whole family, not 
one thing, dog nor cat, escaping.” Sir William 
Delaune, as the name was then spelt, was suc- 
ceeded by his son William, who was a colonel in 
the army, and knight of the shire for Kent in the 
first Parliament of George I. He died without 
issue in 1739, and his estate passed through his 
sister Jane Thornicroft to the Pinkes and Faunces, 
who as Faunce-Delaune still hold the estates and 
manor of Sharsted. Returning for a moment to 
Gideon De Laune, it is not improbable, with regard 
to his great age at his death ninety-four) in 1659, 
that he may have been the brother, and not the son, 
of William De Laune. It does not appear in what 
relation Dr. William Delaune, who, as Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford, corresponded 
with Pepys in Dec., 1702, stood to the rest of the 
Delaune family. 

As to any connexion between the De Laune 
family and that of Delane there would seem to be 





none. The name Delane is undoubtedly Irish. It 
is Delaney with the y elided. It should be noted 
that this Delaune hare has already been started 
in “N. & Q.” (see 1* S. xii. 166, 235, 498). From 
those queries and replies, as well as from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1847, from Dr. Munks’s 
most excellent Roll of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, and from Hasted’s History of Kent, the 
foregoing particulars of the De Laune family have 
been mainly derived. G. W. D. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Freipine THE Nove.ist (5% §. xi. 484, 509.)— 
The gipsy and Mother Wells were committed in 
the first instance by Mr. Teshmaker, of Ford’s 
Grove (great-grandfather of the present owner of 
that place, Teshmaker Busk, Esq.), having been 
arrested on a warrant granted by Alderman Chitty. 
Virtue Hall and Fortune Natus were subsequently 
arrested and brought before Henry Fielding, then 
a police magistrate, who has given a full and most 
amusing account of the whole proceedings, so far as 
he was connected with them. Mary Squires and 
Susannah Wells were tried at the Old Bailey on 
Feb. 21, 1753, convicted, and sentenced—Wells to 
be branded on the hand and imprisoned for six 
months, Squires to death. Squires was respited 
through the exertions of Sir Crispe Gascoyne and 
ultimately pardoned. Canning was indicted for 
perjury on April 29, 1754, convicted, and sentenced 
to seven years’ transportation. She returned to 
England at the expiration of her sentence, and 
received a considerable sum of money which had 
been subscribed and bequeathed by believers in 
her innocence. Wells died at Enfield on Oct. 5, 
1763. Squires was buried with gipsy pomp at 
Farnham in Surrey, on Feb. 26, 1762. The mass 
of contradictory evidence is enormous, thirty-six 
witnesses on one side and twenty-six on the other 
swearing to facts utterly irreconcilable. If the 
balance of testimony can be said to incline either 
way I am disposed to think it is slightly in favour 
of Canning. Blackwood’s Magazine, May, 1860; 
Paradoxes and Puzzles, p. 317 ; Nineteen State 
Trials, p. 504; Fielding’s pamphlet, 1753, p. 30; 
Dr. Hill’s pamphlet, A Full and A uthe ntic Account, 
&c., p. 66 ; Churchill’s Ghost, p. 182 ; Annual Re- 
gister, 1761, p. 179 ; Cambridge Journal, Feb. 27, 
1752. & a 


I wrote only through accidentally discovering 
that Henry Fielding had been one of Elizabeth 
Canning’s dupes, and as the fact, or what seemed 
to be such, was new to me, I thought it might be 
new to some other people. It is not mentioned in 
either of the biographies of Fielding that I have 
consulted, not even by Sir Walter Scott, so far as 
I can discover. I will only add that in the book 
I quoted from the magistrate before whom Squires 
and Wells were examined (not “tried,” as O. in- 
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advertently writes) is spoken of “ Justice ” 
Fielding and “ Mr.” Fielding. The great novelist’s 
very last work was a description of his voyage to 
Lisbon. In it he recounts his efforts as a magis- 
trate for the improvement of the police and ‘the 
detection of murderers, with the good result that 
the winter of 1753 stood unrivalled during a course 
of many years for its entire freedom from street 
robberies. He writes as having continued his 
duties as a magistrate so long as his strength per- 
mitted ; and as he did not sail for Lisbon till June, 
1754, it is fair to conclude that he, and not his 
brother, was the magistrate before whom Squires 
and Wells were examined in February, 1753. 
This is the more likely because we are told that his 
half-brother, Sir John Fielding, succeeded him in 
his office of a Middlesex magistrate. Besides, 
Fielding wrote his pamphlet in March, 1 
in it he says :— 

* As to my own conduct in this affair, I know it to be 
highly justifiable before God and before man. 
own I thought it entitled me to the very reverse of 
censure. The truth is, the same motive prevailed with 
me then which principally urged me to take up my pen 
al this time.” 


20 
100, 


and 





I frankly | 


The case came before a magistrate on February 14, | 


and it seems probable that by the word “ then, 
used about a month after, the writer refers to the 
hearing before himself as a magistrate, when Squires 
and Wells were committed for trial. G. H. W. 


Sipemen (5 §. xi. 504.)—I do not think Mr. 
Marsnatt has left much to be said. Surely the 
etymology from side and man is quite sufficient. 
The Latin assistens means little else ; it is only 
“one who stands (or is) beside.” The absurd 
attempt to make sidesmen stand for synodsmen is 
just one of those fancies which were so abundant 
inthe sixteenth century, when it seems to have 
been held that all English was derived from Latin 
and Greek, and that there was no originality in it. 
We find sice-be neh, sicle- board, and sicle-wagh (1.2. 
side-wall) all in the Middle-English period. Hence 
side-man is a perfectly consistent and intelligible 
formation. We need seek no further. 

Wa rer W. 

Mr. Marsnatv not only says, “ So far as I am 
aware, the first use of the word ‘ sidemen’ 
in a document of 1596,” but, as I understand him, 
he implies that he is not aware of the word “ sides- 
men” occurring earlier than 1691. The Monthly 
Magazine for June 1, 1810, xxix. 458-62, contains 
a “Transcript of the Parish Expenditure of Milton 
Abbot [near Tavistock, Devon] for the year 158s, 
in the Order, and exactly after the Letter of the 
Original,” in which the following items appear in 
the accounts of the “ Heywarden ” (apparently the 
churchwarden): “ For the wardens and sidesmens 
dynners, xijd.; For the warden and sidesmens 
dyner at this visitation, xijd.” The former item 


SKEAT. 


occurs 








was paid apparently at the archdeacon’s visitation, 
and the latter at the bishop’s. 

I am sorry to have to add that the original 
document is not now to be found at Milton Abbot, 
where, as the vicar informs me, the earliest existing 
parish record is dated 1653. Ww. PrencELty. 

Torquay. 


A “Kworrtine-pac” (5 §. xi. 469.)—The fol- 
lowing words of a song written by Sir Charles 
Sedley and composed by Henry Purcell will throw 
light on the question what is a knotting-bag : 

««* Hears not my Phillis how the birds 
Their feather’d mates salute ! 
They tell their passion in their words, 
Must I alone be mute?’ 
Phillis without a frown or smile 
Sat and knotted all the while. 
‘So many months in silence past, 
And yet in raging love, 
Might well deserve one word at last 
My passion should approve. 
Phillis without a frown or smil 
Sat and knotted all the while. 
‘The god of love in thy bright eyes 
Does like a tyrant reign, 
Sut in thy heart a child he lies 
Without a dart or flame.’ 
Phillis without a frown or smile 
Sat and knotted all the while. 
‘Must then your faithful swain expire 
And not one look obtain, 
Which he to soothe his fond desire 
Might pleasingly explain !’ 
Phillis without a frown or smile 
Sat and knotted all the while. 


W. #H. 


common custom with 
An article of boxwood, 
a short netting needle, but much broader, 
wound round with fine twine, the other end being 
fixed to a small roller. A knot was made at every 
inch of the twine, which was wound round the roller ; 
the twine so knotted was used to tie parcels or for 
any other purpose. There was no use in this process ; 
it only served to employ the fingers when they had 
nothing else to do. It was superseded by the in- 
troduction of crochet and such like work. With 
some ladies it is a positive misery to have their 
fingers idle. I know one English lady 
great offence to the Presbyterians in Scotland by 
persisting in knotting on Sundays. 
E. Leatron BLenkrxsorpr. 
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“Specimen or A New Jest Book,” &c. (5" S. 
xi. 507.)—“ Cudgel thy brains no more about it.” 
Downs, one of the majors of the 8. J. W. L. V. 
Regiment, was “ Marcus Spermaceti the Elder.” 
He was a fellow of infinite jest and jollity—fat, 
fleshy, and Falstaff-like, and with a heart as big as 
his body. There is a coloured engraving of him in 
his scarlet coatee, blue pantaloons, and hessians, 
spurred as a field officer, with pigtail behind, and 
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his stout bamboo cane in hand. Leigh Hunt has a 
characteristic gibe at him in his Town. He died 
on board a Berwick smack on his passage te 
London, and his body, wrapt in canvas and covered 
with a tarpaulin, was towed up astern in the 
smack’s dingy. He was a favourite with all—a 
sort of second Grose. Nore Hurst. 


Tae “ Katerposcorr,” a Liverroot MaGa- 
zing (5™ §. xi. 487.)—The Kaleidoscope, a Liver- 
pool weekly miscellany, was published and edited 
during the whole period of its existence by Mr. 
Egerton Smith, the publisher and editor of the 
Liverpool Mercury, a political newspaper, at that 
time issued weekly. The first number of the 
Kaleidoscope was issued on July 28, 1818, ina folio 
form, which after the publication of the first two 


annual volumes was changed into a quarto. Eleven 
volumes of the new series were issued. The last 


number bears the date of Sept. 6,1831. The price 
throughout the whole period was 3$d. per number. 
The miscellany was conducted with considerable 
taste and spirit. William and Mary Howitt first 
essayed their literary powers in its pages. The 
Sketch Book of Washington Irving was also there 
first presented to English readers by the insertion 
of the papers from the original American edition. 
The circulation was limited, there not being suffi- 
cient scope or interest in a provincial town to 
command success. It might be thought that the 
publication of Chambers’s Journal and the Penny 
Magazine led to the discontinuance of the Kalei- 
doscope. This, however, cannot have been the case, 
since the first number of Chambers bears the date 
of Feb. 4, 1832, and the first number of the Penny 
Magazine March 31 in the same year, being several 
months after the suppression of the Liverpool pub- 
lication. J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Bisnops’ Wives (5" §. xi. 448.)—If W. M. T.’s 
query refers only to the wives of English bishops 
since the Reformation, it may be answered at 
once with a decided negative. No bishop’s wife, 
since the second Mrs. Cranmer came over in a 
box, has borne any title in consequence of her 
lord’s episcopality. The sole exception may per- 
haps be her late Royal Highness the Duchess of 
York and Princess-Bishop of Osnaburgh. Nay, 
more, had Queen Elizabeth had her way the 
bishops’ wives would not have been allowed the 
ordinary title given to married ladies. Strype 
gives us Her Majesty’s farewell to Parker's wife : 
“T thank you for your entertainment, but I cannot 
call you madam.” Bishops’ wives are valuable 
members of society, useful—too useful at times— 
and ornamental ; but they are a modern innova- 
tion upon our ancient constitution, grudgingly and 
of necessity permitted (see the statute 2 Ed. VI. 
¢. 21), but not provided for by the wisdom of our 
ancestors, Saxon or Norman. Ladies whose hus- 





bands are peers both spiritual and temporal bear, 
of course, their proper title; but Mrs. Proudie 
must remain content to be Mrs. Proudie. “ Let 
me in,” said the lady with no ticket at the door of 
the exhibition ; “don’t you know that I am the 
bishop’s lady?” “ Very sorry,” said the janitor, 
“but I couldn’t do it even if you were his wife.” 
3y the way, can any one tell me whence this story 
comes ? Epwarp H. Marsuatu. 
The Temple. 


Tue Comma as A Nore or Enision (5® §, xi, 
486.)—I am ata loss to understand the drift of this 
notice. The notorious fact that a comma as a mark 
of elision is comparatively modern is, of course, 
well known to every student of English who has 
ever seen 2 manuscript. The quotation cited, 
beginning “This wretched world’is transmutacion,” 
proves nothing to the contrary. It is simply a 
quotation from Chaucer, misprinted, or copied 
from an edition by a wholly incompetent 
editor, as must be patent to all who understand 
the matter. The old title of the poem, viz. “A 
Ballad of the Village without Painting,” which is 
still the ticle by which it is generally known, con- 
tains a most amusing blunder. It is her visage, 
not her village, that a lady paints. 

Wa rrr W. SKeEar. 

Cambridge. 


Mavenerre Arms (5" §. xi. 447.)—In Charles’s 
roll of arms for Hen. IIT. and Edw. L., No. 589, is 
Will. Maulure, which with little doubt is equiva- 
lent to Maleheire. The arms are, Or, a demi-lion, 
tail forked, gules. D. G. C. E. 


Anecpote oF Marswat Britcner (5" §. xi. 
428.)—Forty and odd years ago I heard more than 
once, from the lips of a German diplomatist who 
was in England with Blucher in 1814 (not “ after 
the battle of Waterloo”), that the Prussian mar- 
shal, struck as he rode through the streets with 
the show in our London shop windows, exclaimed, 
“ My God, what a town to sack!” I did not un- 
derstand the exclamation as expressing “the senti- 
ments of a marauding savage,” but wonder at the 
profusion of wealth displayed and apprehension of 
the risk we ran if invaded. H. D. C. 

Dursley. 


Bliicher, on looking over London from St. Paul's, 
is said to have exclaimed, “ Was fur Plunder!” 
i.e. what lumber, what a confused mass (of build- 
ings). If the old warrior had meant plunder in 
the English sense of the word, he would have 
expressed himself differently. W. P. Lunpis. 


Harvey Famiry (5" 8. xi. 449.)—John Scott, 
of Enfield, co. Middlesex, citizen and deputy 
lieutenant of the City of London, was knighted at 
Windsor Castle by Queen Anne, circa 1707 (see 
Le Neve’s Knights). May not he have been the 
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“Sir John Scott” referred to by your corre- 
spondent ! W. D. Pink. 


Leigh, Lancashire. 


Earts or Cornwatt (5" §. xi. 469.)—For an 
account of the more or less mythical Earls of Corn- 
wall before the Norman Conquest, A. X. can 
consult Dugdale’s Baronage. A summary of this 
information will be found in Davies Gilbert’s 
Parochial History of Cornwall, iv. 346-48. 

Geo. C. Boase. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, 8.W. 


An historical paper on the ancient dukes and 
earls of Cornwall was read, if I am not mistaken, 
at the Congress of the Archeological Association 
at Penzance, in August, 1876. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


First Cousin Marriaces (5 §,. xi. 428.)— 
W. W. will find Mr. Geo. H. Darwin’s paper, 
“ Marriages between First Cousins in England and 
their Effects,” in vol. xxxviii. of the Journal of 
the Statistical Society (1875), pp. 153 and 344. 

C. Watrorp. 


Henson or Hinson Famiry (5" §. xi. 428.)— 
There is a pedigree of the family of Hinson of Ful- 
bam in Harl. MS. 1468. According to Bridges 
there is a printed pedigree of Hinson of Fordham 
in Visitation of Middlesex, 1663 (Salisbury, 1820). 

B. Wuaireneapd, B.A. 

Middle Temple. 


Datep Boox-piates (5 §. xi. 446.)—Your 
correspondent .\. describes a book-plate dated 1668. 
In acopy of the third edition of Florio’s translation 
of Montaigne’s Essays, 1632, which I possess, there 
isan engraved book-plate. In the centre is the 
name of the owner with date, Neville Catelyne, 
December 3, 1660, surrounded by a rather rude 
double ornamental border, four inches long and 
two broad. Avex. IRELAND. 

Inglewood, Bowdon, Cheshire. 


“Mary Macpaen’s Compraint at Curist’s 
Deatue” (5% S. xi. 447.)—This poem was written 
by Father Robert Southwell, S.J. After having 
been most cruelly tortured by Topcliffe the in- 
former, he was hanged, drawn, and quartered for 
his faith, Feb. 21, 1595, at Tyburn. See his life, 
written at considerable length in Records of the 
English Province of the Society of Jesus, vol. i., 
first series, by Henry Foley, 8.J., Lond., 1877. 
A list of his poems is given in this life, among 
which the poem in question is named. A volume 
of his poems and prose was printed in 1620, but 
does not contain Mary Magdalen’s Complaint, but 
has S. Mary Magdalen’s Funerall Teares in prose. 
In the Records, &c., a pedigree of the Southwell 
family is given. A short account of this Father 





Robert Southwell may be found in Challoner’s 
Memoirs of Missionary Priests, 1741. C. J. E. 


Your correspondent should compare 

“S. Peter's Complaint and Saint Mary Magdalen’s 
funerall Teares, with sundry other selected and devout 
Poems. By Rf{obert] Southwell] of the Society of Jesus. 
Permissu Superiorum, 1616, 12mo.” 

The first edition of the Funerall Teares quoted 
by Lowndes is dated 1594, 8vo., but Mr. Pearson’s 
catalogue, issued last February, contains an earlier 
edition, also in 8vo., of 1591. A. 


Southwell’s poem may be found in the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart’s invaluable edition of Southwell’s 
Complete Poems, p. 62. W. T. Brooke. 


“NINE POINTS OF THE LAW” (5"§, xi. 447.)— 
I think Mr. Wacsrarr will have to look to some 
better source than “an odd corner of an old maga- 
zine” for the explanation of the above saying ; 
for in the correct version there are only eight 
“ points,” in the old saying of Mr. Selwyn (a former 
candidate for the chamberlaincy of the City of 
London), which “ points” are the following: “1 
a good cause ; 2, a good purse ; 3, an honest and 
skilful attorney; 4, good evidence; 5, able 
counsel ; 6, an upright judge ; 7, an intelligent 
jury ; and 8, good luck—without which, with all 
the other seven, it is odds but he miscarries in his 
suit ” (see Ncribbleomania, p. 261). 

Tuomas Harrer. 


Erymotocy or “Srpper” (5S. xi. 387.)—This 
is, as Mr. Jenna suggests, a soppet or little sop, 
the sop being, according to Bailey, “ bread soaked 
in broth, gravy, dripping, wine, or any liquid.” 
In the earliest quotation in which I have seen 
sippet used, the word merely means a little sip or 
draught. I get this from Skelton, cited in Mr. 
Wedgwood’s Dictionary, in voce “ Sip” :— 

*« And ye will geve me a sippet 
Of your stale ule.” 

Yet by Cotgrave’s time, 1611, sippet was already 
used in the sense of a bit of bread steeped in wine 
or sauce, for he gives, “ Tremper, to dip, soak, 
supple in liquor ; trempette, a sop, a stppit.” Tor- 
riano, ed. 1659, is even more precise: “ A sip,* or 
sippet, setta di pane da intignere.” And in the 
Compleat Cook, 1655, 12mo., we have sippet in its 
modern sense of a culinary garnish of fried or 
toasted bread or crusts, where, speaking at p. 16 of 
how to boil a carp, we are told: “Let him boyl 
between two dishes in his own blood, season it with 
pepper and vargis, and so serve it up upon stppets.” 
Again, in boiling a rump of beef, p. 43 : “ Set it 
boyling with these things in it til it be tender, and 
serve it up with brown bread and sippets fryed with 
butter, but be sure,” &c. 





* Query, was a sip of bread once said! Torriano looks 
like it. 
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Sippet cannot be considered at the present day 
as an obsolete or a provincial word. Most modern 
dictionaries enter it. It is still generally used, 
though merely at present a word of the kitchen and 
of those who prepare our food. In the more new- 
fangled and genteel cookery books I regret to see 
it replaced by the unnecessary crofton, but in the 
march of gentility that is inevitable. I might di- 
verge into the cognate archeology of brewis and 
sops in wine, but this note is already long enough. 

ZERO. 


I have all my life been accustomed to the use of 
this word in Worcestershire and elsewhere, and 
have supposed it to mean that when the triangular 
piece of toast is put in the gravy it will “ sip it” 
up. Miss Hooper, in her Every-Day Meals (H. 8. 
King & Co., 1857), when giving directions for 
minced meat, says, ‘ Fry sufficient sippets of bread 
for your party, place round the dish for serving, on 
each a sprig of fried parsley” (p. 140). In the 
same author's popular work, Little Dinners, she 
says, “Serve with toast sippets” (p. 171). Miss 
Acton, in her Modern Cookery, speaks of “ pale 
toasted sippets” (p. 230), “ pale fried sippets of 
bread ” p. 231), and gives receipts for fried sippe ts 
(p. 4) and suppets la Reine (p- 5). The word 
sippet, therefore, would appear to be in common 
use elsewhere than in Somersetshire. 

Curnsert Bepe. 

This word, in the sense attributed to it by Mr. 
JeRrraM, has been familiar to me all my life. But 
inasmuch as it has the misfortune not to be French, 
and “hashed mutton, minced veal, and the like” 
are dishes purely national, and consequently not 
met with in genteel society, one seldom hears it, 
and I thought that its employment might be a 
peculiarity of my father’s household. But as 
» friend, of whom I have made inquiry, assures me 
that he too is well a« quainted with the term, I feel 
justified in saying that it is in common use in this 
town. Wituiam Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 


A sippet is so called just because it ts a sippet, 
i.¢., & thing that sips, or sops, or sups up the gravy. 
It is a common word in the north of England. 
Thus, too, a tuppet is so called because it is a thing 
at the tip of a hood or liripipium, and a gibbet is 
so called because it is a thing that gibs or jerks up 
its victim. See Mr. Wedgwood’s Dictionary. 

A. J. M 

I suspect that there are few counties iu England 
where the “triangular piece of toast” is not known 
by this name. I have always heard it so called. 
Was it not Dr. Parr, of eccentric celebrity, who, 
on being invited to eat hash, replied, “If you 
pleathe. Give me all the thippetth !” 

HERMENTRUDE. 
The word is common in Derbyshire and Leicester- 





shire, as applied to the slips of toast served with 
hashed dishes. Gro. CLuLow. 


SoMERSETSHIRE Meteoro.ocicat Notices (5% 
S. xi. 445.)—I have a fac-simile in wood of one of 
the hailstones which fell in Mill Park (Somerset- 
shire or Gloucestershire ?) on Friday, July 15, 1808, 
It measures 8} in. round. The average measure- 
ment of those which fell was 8in. This model 
was given me by my father. 

C. Pickertnc CLARKE, 

Thornham. 


Latimer’s Cuurca (5 §., xii. 6.)—Surely Mr. 
Maruews has misread his Aubrey. The passage 
he quotes, “In the walke at the parsonage,” &c., 
occurs in Aubrey’s description of West Kington in 
the hundred of Chippenham (Topographical Col- 
lections, Canon Jackson’s edition, p. 87). In the 
nutes Canon Jackson says :— 

“ Hugh Latimer was instituted to this rectory in 1530 
by the celebrated Cardinal Campeggio, then Bishop of 
Sarum. He remained about five years. His letters to 
Sir Edward Bayntun of Bromham are written from this 
place. In them he speaks of his ‘little bishoprick of 
West Kington.’ 

My uncle held the rectory for many years, and 
his widow often speaks of the traditions of Latimer 
which were current in the place when she lived 
there. Latimer’s pulpit has been preserved, and 
a stained glass window on the south side of the 
chancel has been erected to his memory, the gift of 
Mr. Gabriel of Bristol, the architect who restored 
the church for Canon Barrow, my uncle’s successor. 

T. F. Ravensnaw. 

Pewsey Rectory, Wilts. 


“ DILAMGERBENDI Insuta” (3 S. viii. 349, 
398, 442, 482, 542; ix. 69, 221, 309; xi. 284; 
5% §S. xi. 269, 295, 357.)—Mr. A. S. Fetuers 
has more than astonished me by the assertion that 
“if any one will examine the works of the Vener- 
able Bede, he will find it is the name of the 4sle 
of Wight at that period.” I do not know to what 
works of Bede Mr. Ferners refers, but in his 
History, where one would more reasonably expect 
to find it, he nowhere calls the island by this 
name, but over and over again “ Vecta.” See 
bk. i. c. iii.; iv. 13, 16; v. 19, 23. This was its 
ancient Roman name, as we learn from Suetonius 
(Vita Vespasian., 4) and other Latin authors. 
“By Ptolemy it is called "Ovixrynors; by the 
Saxons, Wiht ; and by the Britons, Guith. It is 
said by most historians that, when the Saxons 
invaded this kingdom, this island fell to the share 
of those of them who were called Jutz, whom 
Bede expressly names Vita,* which the Saxon 

* “Jute et Vite videntur idem nomen esse IVT&, 
transpositis modo duabus primis literis” (Vole 
Hussey in Bede Hist., \. i, c. xv.). 
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idiom would of course pronounce Wite, as it 
changes Vir into Wen” (Bowen's Geography). 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 
A reference to the above passages in the eighth, 
ninth, and eleventh volumes of the Third Series of 
“N. & Q.,” as pointed out by Mr. W. Staven- 
HAGEN Jones, will show how exhaustively, but 
with how little definite result, the origin of the 
strange word Dilamgerbendi was discussed in your 
pages twelve or fourteen years ago. R. M—w. 


Roor=“ Car” (5 S. x. 514; xi. 117, 137, 
337.)—Cat is the name of a domestic implement 
which seems to belong to the early days of tea, 
when its accompaniment was toast. There has, 
in all my remembrance, hung in a corner of the 
kitchen ceiling of this house one of these old stands 
for keeping hot a plate of buttered toast at the fire ; 
and I have seen and heard of others so retained in 
other houses, no doubt as curious relics, when they 
were superseded by safer metal stands. The centre 
of the cat is a ball, of dark oak, with six spokes, 
like a star, each wrought in a cable twist; the 
whole of excellent workmanship and high polish. 
When I early inquired as to its name and use, it 
was said that it was probably so called because, 
like a cat, it must fall on its feet, and that it could 
not be upset. The plate of toast, however, might 
have been thrown off. The name doubtless be- 
longs to the form, and its power of resistance and 
obstruction, and not to any plant or growth in 
particular. a. 

Cumberland. 


“Hopie mini, cras TrBt,” &c. (5% §. x. 155; 
xi. 492.)—On tombstone of Thos. Bannatine, who 
died 1635, Greyfriars, Edinburgh :— 

“ Hodie mihi, cras tibi. 
Vita quid hominis? Flos, umbra, et fumus, arista; 
Illa malis longa est; illa bonis brevis est. 

To-day is mine, to-morrow yours may be ; 

Each mortal man should mind that he must die. 

What is man’s life? A shade, a smoak, a flower— 

Short to the good, to the bad doth long endure.” 

Sir T. Dick Lauder, Scottish Rivers, p. 9. | 

The saying quoted from St. Chrysostom, “ Give | 
me to-day and take to-morrow,” has quite a 
different meaning from “ Hodie mihi, cras tibi.” 
It means, as Erasmus puts it, “Fruar ego hac vita, 
tu futura. Dictum quod in ore habere solebant 
homines voluptatibus addicti” (Adag. “Da mihi 
hodiernum, tu sume crastinum”). G. F. S. E. 





Showers or Sutpnur (5S. x. 495; xi. 155, 
518.)—A shower of sulphur occurred in this place 
(Cowbridge, Glamorgan) on the 8th ult. I observed 
the sulphur floating on the pools ard puddles, and 
remaining on the paths when the water had sub- 
sided. I collected some of it, and might easily in 
4 short time have collected half a pound or so. It 
resembled exactly what is called by housekeepers 





flour of brimstone, and I detected immediately, by 
tasting, that it was sulphur. Tuomas Payne. 
Cowbridge, Glamorganshire. 


Did C. C. M. see the letter in the Times stating 
that the supposed sulphur turned out to be the 
pollen of pine trees ? JAYDEE. 


“ Broomine ” (5 §, xi. 46, 174, 197.) —It may 
perhaps be worthy of note that the Rev. Joseph 
Granvil, in his Nadducismus Triwmphatus, Lond., 
1726, under the title of “ The Demon of Tedworth ” 
(1661), makes mention that on one occasion the 
spirit came into a room panting like a dog, and, 
“company coming up, the room was presently filled 
with a blooming noisome smell.” 

Greorce M. TrRAnERNE. 


Ano to-Saxon Corns (5 §. x. 380, 414.)—Some 
information on this subject is contained in Annals 
of the Coinage of Great Britain, &c., by the Rev. 
Rogers Ruding (London, John Hearne, 1840, 
3 vols.). Epwarp H. MarsHALu. 

The Temple. 


Severe Winters (5S. xi. 24, 134, 176.)—The 
following is told by Col. Landmann in his Adven- 
tures and Recollections, i. 224. On leaving New 
York he took with him two bottles of madeira, 
which became frozen on the journey, the thermo- 
meter showing fifty degrees of frost. Taking them 
out in a Canadian public-house to refresh himself, 
he found the contents frozen, and quite white, 
except a small globule in the centre. This he got 
at and swallowed ; he did the like with the second 
bottle, after which he felt considerably intoxi- 
cated. On thawing the remainder in the bottles 
he found it to be pure water. The frost had 
separated the alcohol from the water ; the former 
remained unfrozen; so he had swallowed the 
separated alcohol concentrated in a very small 
compass. This is the only way in which wine can 
be frozen ; the alcohol cannot be frozen with the 
rest of the liquid, but is separated from it by the 
action of the frost. All accounts of chopping frozen 
wine must be received with something more than 
a doubt. E. Leaton BLENKINsoPP. 


In Jan., 1854, I went into residence as an under- 
graduate at Oxford. The river was frozen over 
for miles. I remember a four-in-hand driven down 
the Isis. The ice up the Cherwell, particularly 
about Parson’s Pleasure, was splendid. A bottle 
of port froze in my rooms, and I well remember 
my “scout” in consternation over this event, as 
also concerning a sodawater-making machine, the 
contents of which also froze, lest the “ fixed hair” 
should explode the glass globe. X. C. 


PrLovenine By THE Horse’s Tart (5S. x. 366, 
503; xi. '77.)—In Caithness and Sutherland, before 
the time of Mr. Trail, who introduced the modern 
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systems of farming there, they always ploughed by 
attaching the plough, a wooden one-stilted thing, 
to the horse’s tail. Ro were made of twisted 
rushes which, though they did not last long, were 
cheap. I remember once seeing a bridle made of 
rushes and a wooden bit. I also once saw a man 
carrying a big heavy rope on his back in the north- 
west of Ireland, west of Glen Colum Kill, which 
he was taking to exchange for herrings, and which 
I was told was made from fir found in the bogs 
and beaten till the fibres were loosened, when they 
were twisted into a rope. It was said to be a 
strong but not a lasting rope. J. R. Hare. 


Tae Brstiocrapay or THE LITERATURE CON- 
NECTED wits Pore AND HIS QuaARRELS (5* §. xii. 
7.)—I am delighted to see at the above reference 
a proposal to give the bibliography of the literature 
connected with Pope and his quarrels. The sug- 
gestion emanates, I suspect, from a gentleman not 
entirely a stranger to “ N. & Q.,” who has himself 
& very curious collection of Popeana pamphlets, 
and probably possesses more knowledge of the 
subject than any one now living. We may expect, 
therefore, some valuable information about the 
chronicles of the warfare carried on between Pope 
and the Knights of the Bathos. 

The first source from which to obtain a catalogue 
of the productions of Pope’s literary enemies is 
naturally “‘ The List of Books, Papers, and Verses 
in which our Author was Abused,” &c., given in 
the Appendix of the Dunciad. Additions were 
made to this list from time to time as new editions 
of the Dunciad were issued, and some of the works 
mentioned are now very scarce. Pope himself had 
a collection of them bound up in four volumes. Two 
of these volumes, in 8vo., were lettered “ Libels upon 
Pope. Vols. I. and II.” Another volume of 12mo. 
pamphlets was lettered ‘‘ Curll and Company,” and 
the fourth volume “ Libels on Swift and Pope.” * 

I shall only describe in this communication two 
works which are perhaps not to be found in the 
collections of your other contributors. 

1. “An Author To be Lett. Being a Proposal humbly 
address'd to the Consideration of the Knights, Esquires, 
Gentlemen, and other worshipful and weighty members 
of the Solid and Ancient Society of the Bathos. By their 
Associate and Well Wisher Iscariot Hackney.—Evil be 
thou my Good. Satan. Numb. I. To be continued. 
London: Printed for Alexander Vint in the Strand. 
1729.” 4to. Title-page; preface, 3 leaves; pp. 12; 
errata, 1 page. 

This was, I believe, afterwards included in the 
collection of the verses, essays, letters, &c., relating 
to the Dunciad by R. Savage. Johnson, in his 
Biographies, attributes An Author To be Lett, &c., 
to Savage, but the greater part of it is undoubtedly 
the work of Pope : Savage could no more have 
written it than he could have written the Dunciad. 


* Do these volumes still exist ’ 





2. “One Epistle to Mr. A. Pope, Occasion’d By Two 
Epistles Lately Published. 
Spiteful he is not, tho’ he writ a Satire, 
For still there goes some Thinking to Il!-Nature. 
Dryden. 
London: Printed for J. Roberts, in Warwick-Lane. 
[ Price One Shilling. |" 4to. pp. 24. 

This is the joint production of Leonard Welsted 
and James Moore Smythe. It appeared after- 
wards with explanatory notes in the collected 
edition of Welsted’s Works published by John 
Nichols (London, 1787, 1 vol., 8vo.). Pope was 
much annoyed by this pamphlet, and attacked it 
several times in the Grub Street Journal. 

F. G. 


P.S.—Your correspondent P. A. H. writes Po- 
piana. In Pope’s time it was written Popeana, 
In Lowndes it is Popeiana. Which is the most 
correct spelling? I hope that your correspondents 
who send descriptions of Popeana pamphlets will 
do so only from personal inspection. 


CHARLEMAGNE NOT ABLE TO Write (5 §, xi. 
368, 517.)—Many of the North-country gentry 
were not able to write in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. In Raine’s History of North 
Durham, xxxii., is a document of the date 1561, 
to which is attached 

“ The Schedule of the names of all the Lords, Free- 
holders, Tenaunts and Inhabitants within the county of 
Northumberland that have consented and agreed to the 
Execution of the Articles conteyned in this Booke, ac- 
cording to the tenor of the same ; and for the testimony 
thereof, such of them as can write have hereunto sub- 
scribed their names: and suche others as can not write 
have hereunto set their markes, and caused their names to 
be written.” 

There are 146 names appended, the greater part 
of them certainly persons of gentle blood ; of these 
ninety-three “have hereunto set their markes.” 
Among the illiterates are John Ogle of Ogle Castle 
and members of the houses of Fenwick, Carnaby, 
Collingwood, Swinburne, Manners, Selby, Heron, 
and Errington. Mapset Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Biypery, Rorery, &c. (5 S. x. 447; xi. 76, 
99, 357.) —The first is a very good word, and in my 
opinion well “worth importing,” for it supplies a 
positive want, there being no other single word in 
our language to express the same thing, although I 
fear that so long as we allow the abomination of 
“establishments for young ladies,” which some 
people seem to think so much more genteel than 
, schools,” there is little chance of its superseding the 
more imposing term “ bookbinders’ establishment.” 
Nor have we any need to go across the Atlantic 
for the word, since we can get it so much nearer 
home, and from the same source from which the 
Americans have adopted it. It is the Dutch 
binderij, and every bit as good as brewery (Du 
brouwertj), bakery (Du. bakkerij), which, by the 
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way, seems to be now almost obsolete in England, 
and a hundred other words similarly formed, in 
Dutch, German, and English. The Dutch have 
not only such words as drukkerij (Ger. Druckerei) 
for “ printing house,” but also another admirable 
word, boekertj (which we can now only express 
by borrowing a word from the Latin), which is 
surely as good a name for a place where books are 
kept as rookery is for the resting-place of rooks. 
We are too apt nowadays to forget how much truth 
there is in the remark made by W. Camden nearly 
three hundred years ago: “Great verily was the 
glory of our tongue before the Norman conquest 
in this, that the old English could express most 
aptly all the conceits of the mind in their own 
tongue without borrowing from any.” Thanks, 
however, to the labours of Prof. Skeat, Dr. Morris, 
and others who have done so much to promote the 
study of early English, we are beginning to see its 
worth, and may have reason to hope that “our 
sparkfull youth” will no longer “laugh at their 
great-grandfathers’ English, who had more care to 
do well than to speak minion-like, and left more 
glory to us by their exploiting of great acts than 
we shall do by forging of new words and uncouth 
phrases ” (Remains concerning Britain, p. 25). 
F. Norecars. 
King Street, Covent Garden. 


*“Cuck” : “Cock” (5 S. xi. 48, 196.)—There 
isa hill about a mile from Salisbury, overlooking 
the village of Laverstock, which goes by the name 
of “Cocky Down.” C. H. 

Salisbury. 


Privi.ecep Frour Mitts (5S. xi. 29, 410.)— 
Iam very much obliged to your several learned 
correspondents who have thrown such extended 
light upon this question. I have myself, during 
the several months which have elapsed since I 
addressed my query to you, found various instances 
of such privileged mills in the town ordinances of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, Bristol, Exeter, Worcester, 
Tettenhall Regis, and elsewhere. In London the 
Knights Templars had a mill of their own. These 
will all be referred to in more or less detail in a 
paper “On Early Laws and Customs relating to 
ood,” which will appear in a forthcoming part of 
the T'ransactions of the Royal Historical Society. 
Ishall take the opportunity of using some of the 
facts now contributed. Cornetius WaALForp. 

Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


“Tae Dei’s Rerty to Rosert Burns” 
(5" S. xi. 148, 237.)—Burns’s Address to the Deil 
drew from his contemporaries David Morison and 
John Learmont (see their Poems, 1790 and 1791) 
“ Answers,” but what W. T. is looking up must be 
the under mentioned, which I find among my 
Burnsiana : “ The Deil’s Reply to the Poet Burns. 


is reprinted in a leading paper and signed James 
Ditchburn, Ushaw Moor.” It is a 12mo., pp. 8, 
without other title or date, containing twenty-eight 
stanzas, the first of which is that quoted by W. T. 
It explains away the charges the poet brings against 
his Satanic majesty, and chus in the twenty-eighth 
stanza warns his traducer of the drunkard’s death 
which awaits him :— 
“Sure as you mourn’d the daisy's fate, 
That fate is thine at no far date: 
Stern Ruin’s plough-share drives elate 
‘ull on thy bloom, 
And crush’d beneath the furrow’s weight 
Shall be thy doom.” 
J. 0. 


“Empezzte” (5 §. x. 461, 524; xi. 30, 55, 
248.)—Another instance: “Imbesilment of re- 
cordes ; . servauntes ... . defrauding their 
masters of their goodes; or . .. . imbesiling the 
same” (The Nevve Boke of Justices of Peace, by 
Anthony FitzHerbert, 1554, quoted in the Yorksh. 
Archeol. and Top. Journ., 1878, vol. v. pp. 363-4). 

". oo 


Rochdale. 


Scorra (5 §. xi. 298, 355.)—Mr. J. F. Camp- 
bell, in his Popular Tales of the West Highlands, 
ii. 36, says, “Even the word Albanach, now used 
for Scotchman, means wanderer.” 

Cournpert Bepe. 


Asparacus (5% §. xi. 264, 319, 397.)—If 
Y. S. M. will slit his asparagus straight down, he 
will find the inside of the long white stalk very 
masticable and very good. We English, as a rule, 
only eat half our asparagus, and we insult it by 
the addition of melted butter. I recommend both 
your correspondents to try the Belgian dressing, 
the yolk of a hard-boiled egg and a little butter 
melted, not “ melted butter.” HerRMENTRUDE. 


Keerine Scnoor ix THE Parvise (5 §. xi. 
366, 394, 472.)—I was at Malmesbury on Tuesday, 
May 27, and on ascending the stairs to the 
chamber above the grand Norman porch of the 
abbey church, I discovered a school of about thirty 
children being conducted there. It is called the 
Abbey School. In St. Michael’s Loft, in the 
Priory Church, Christchurch, Hants, a school was 
formerly held. C. H. Mayo. 
Long Burton, Sherborne. 


Is parvise really from parvis (see 5 S. xi. 472)? 
I very much doubt it. G. C. E. 


Buriat at Nieat, 1601 (5" S. xi. 349, 474.)— 
I believe that the Dyotts of Staffordshire, one of 
whose ancestors fired the famous shot from the 
tower of Lichfield Cathedral which slew the 
fanatic Lord Brocke, are always buried by torch- 
light. W. J. Bernuanro-Smira. 





The following poem, written in imitation of Burns, 


Temple. 
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Tae Cuckoo “CHANGES HER TUNE” (5% S. xi. 
403.) —The statement that the cuckoo changes her 
note from a “major sixth to a minor third” is 
obviously a mistake. The cuckoo frequently sings 
an untrue interval, something between a major 
third and a minor third, but always within these 
limits. W. H. Cummines. 


Lanpec Famity (5 S, xi. 169, 336, 458.)— 
A charming old lady of the name of Landeg was 
living with her cousin, a Miss Reid, in Portland 
Place, Bath, some twenty years ago. She was the 
niece of Dr. J. Bowen, a Bath celebrity in the 
beginning of the century. 

C. Pickerine CLARKE. 

Thornham. 


A Few Inte Worps (5" §. xi. 485.)—If Clarry 
will turn to any modern English dictionary he will 
find that the lady was more correct than Mr. 
Crabb Robinson. Antiquarian is quite as much 
& noun as an adjective, and is used as such, I 
should think, a hundred times oftener than anti- 
quary. Moreover, Mr. Robinson scarcely did 
himself justice in his claim to be a noun, which is 
merely the name of a thing : surely Mr. Robinson 


was more than that. & Hh Fe 
Jedburgh. 
“Goat ”"=Gaor (5" §. xi. 366, 514.)—I possess 


a copper token having on the obverse a bust of 
John Howard, surrounded with the words “ John 
Howard, F.R.S., Halfpenny,” and on the reverse 
a draped full-length seated figure, uttering the 
words “ Go forth,” and surrounded with the words 
“ Remember the Debtors in Goal.” The token is 
without date. Bailey (1727) has, “ Goal, a Prison 
or Jail,” and “Goaler, the Keeper of « Jail or 


Prison.” Johnson says this orthography is in- 
correct. Hester PENGELLY. 
Torquay. 


TrapesMen’s Tokens (5" S. xi. 28, 139, 157, 
197.)\—The Paris Maintain Company is a mis- 
print for the Parys Mountain Company, which is 
identical with the Parys Mines Company. Pennant 
has written of the mountain, and much of what he 
has said is quoted in a reference to the subject 
in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana (edit. 1845, 
vol. xiv., or vol. i. of Miscellaneous and Lexico- 
graphical Section, art. “ Anglesey”). The “ moun- 
tain” is a small elevation in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town of Amlwch, Anglesey, and 
was once of world-wide celebrity for its yield of 
copper ore, supposed to be the finest discovered, 
the working of which gave employment to many 
hundreds of persons. The mines have declined 


immensely in productiveness and value for many 
years now, but are still worked to some extent, 
though with what success I am unable to say. 

R. P. Hampton Roverts, 








Mr. STAVENHAGEN Jones will find the Anglesey 
penny token of 1787 described in the supplement 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine of that year, p. 1160, 
It is there described as being issued by the Paris 
Mountain Company. I am inclined to think 
“ Maintain” in Ruding is a printer’s error. Pye, 
in both editions of his work (1794 and 1801) on 
provincial coins, ignores the first issue, in 1784, of 
the Anglesey pennies, as recorded in my work, 
vol. i. p. 52, and by Ruding, as quoted by Mr 
Jones. Pye gives the issuer of these pennies as 
the “Paris Mine Co., struck at a mint erected in 
Birmingham.” D. T. Barry. 


I have a curious token which bears on the 
obverse a picture of the Rock of Gibraltar and the 
words “ Payable at Keelings Gibralter” (sic), and 
on the reverse three towers, with a key hangi 
suspended from the doorway of the centre one, an 
the words “ Value one quart. 1802.” 

Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


Count Srreet, Norrinenam (5 §. xi. 88 
216.) —“ Count ” Paravicini or Palavicini seems to 
have settled in Nottingham in the early part of 
the last century. His house, in what is now called 
Connt Street, is situated within the old parish of 
St. Mary, and the registers of that church record 
the burials of “ Bercini, wife of Mr. George Para- 
vicini,” on March 18, 1727-8, and of “ Mr. George 
Paravicini” on March 26,1735. This Mr. George 
Paravicini was evidently the “Count Palavicim” 
referred to by Quest, but he is not dignified by 
that title in either of the two instances in which 
his name appears in the registers of St. Mary's 
Church. The name is written Paravicini in the 
registers, but the street in which he resided is 
called “ Palavicini’s Row” by Deering. I have 
met with no other instances of the name in the 
registers of the other churches in the town of 
Nottingham or in the neighbourhood. 

A. E. Lawson Lowe, F.S.A. 


Highfield, near Nottingham. 


Your correspondents will doubtless obtain some 
information about the Palavicinis by addressing 
the Rev. F. Paravicini, Balliol College, Oxford. 

Curiosvs, 


Botxies Pepicree (5% §,. xi. 149, 237.)—The 
creation by Charles I. of an “honourable baron 
etess ” in the person of Lady Bolles of Wakefield is 
an event so rare as to have been considered unique. 
Can any reader refer to a similar creation ? 

J. M. Donte. 

Penzance. 


YANKEE (5 §. x. 467 ; xi. 18, 38, 235.) —See 
Webster's Dictionary for some explanation as to 
the probable origin of this word. 

Hic er UsiQue 
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eg Documents (5 8S. x. 427, 527; xi. 
37; xii. 12.)—Delf is apparently of wide use as 
a mesages for a quarry, as I have observed it in 
various common forms of grants or reservations of 
easements and appurtenances contained in leases 
and conveyances. The context in which the word 
occurs is generally more or less as follows, “all 
mines, delfs, and quarries of lead, coal, cannel, 
slate,” &c. Nicoxiar C. Scuov, Jun. 


Avurtnors or Quotations Wanted (5 §. xi. 


248. )— 
“Though mean and mighty, rotting 
Together, have one dust, yet reverence, 
That angel of the world, doth make distinction 
of place ’ tween high and low.” 
Cymbeline, Act iv. sc. 2. 
Mars DeniqueE. 
(5th S. xi. 468.) 
“ Sola fides sufficit.”’ 
From the last line of the fourth verse of the hymn, 
“ Pange, lingua, gloriosi 
Corporis mysterium.” G. C. E. 
The lines quoted by Mr. Akerman from Budzeus are 
an obvious parody, or rather skit, upon one of the stanzas 
of that noble bymn of the Church which is sung on 
Corpus Christi, Pange Lingua. The lines of the original 
to which they refer are, 
“ Fitque sanguis Christi merum ; 
Et, si sensus deficit, 
Ad firmandum cor sincerum 
Sola fides sufficit,’’ 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
(5th 8, xi. 509. ) 
“ Their only labour was to kill the time, 
And labour dire it is, and wear 'y woe. 
The lines (incorrectly quoted by C. P.) are by on 
Castle of Indolence, stanza Ixxii. I. 1, 2. = 


“ Praise is the best diet for us all.” 
In J. Hain Friswell’s Familiar Words this saying is 
ascribed to Sydney Smith, and the reference there given 
is to “W. W. p. 333. Mars DeEniQvuz. 
(5th 8. xii. 9.) 

“So comes a reck’ning when the banquets o’er,” &c., 
will be found in Gay’s “ Tragi-Com.-Past.-Farce,” What 
dye Call It, Act ii. se. 9. A. GranceR Hutt. 

“ Fall’n is the Baal,” &c. 
Young’s Love of Fame, sat. ii. ll. 43-4, 
has slightly misquoted the first line. 


Mr. Bovucuirer 
Frepx. Rue, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
The Cathedral: its Necessary Place in the Life and 
Work of the Church. By Edward White Benson, 
Bishop of Truro. (Murray.) 
ALL who know Bishop Benson and his work at Lincoln 
and at Truro will recognize at once in this little book, 
small in bulk but pithy and full of interest, the earnest- 
ness and deep religiousness with which his name is asso- 
ciated. He desires to breathe a new life into old and 
venerable institutions, and to show that the functions of 
the cathedral are progressive, and as necessary now in 
the present state of our society as they ever were in by- 
_ days. He is very hopeful that the dawning age will 
an age of reconstruction, and that whilst all that is 
good in the ancient cathedral system should be carefully 








preserved, there may be grafted upon the old stock new 
and vigorous branches, so that the great needs of the day 
may be satisfied and the grand cathedral may become, in 
fact as well as in name, the mother church of each 
diocese. Bishop Benson devotes the first section of his 
work to an account of what he terms “ The Old Activity,” 
and under this head he gives an able sketch of Lincoln 
Cathedral as it existed in the middle of the fifteenth 
century. He takes a special delight in pointing out that 
study and “higher education’ were distinctly provided 
for ; that the prabenda was to be a centre of civilization 
to its district; that, as Bishop Grosseteste says, a resi- 
dentiary should feed his flock with the three necessaries, 
**the word of preaching, the pattern of a holy conversation, 
and the devotion of single-hearted prayer”; and that 
nothing was further from the original idea of the cathe- 
dral than that it should merely supply so much patronage 
or enable so many dignitaries to live at their ease. 
school of architecture, a school of music, a school of 
grammar, a school of theology—all these were to flourish 
beneath its shelter. He then proceeds to that which is, 
in fact, the central idea of the work, the relation of the 
chapter to the bishop. The cathedral chapter was 
intended to be, should now be, the bishop's council. He 
quotes, not without approbation, words of Bishop Words- 
worth to the effect that “episcopal authority” in its 
present aspect ‘‘ seems too much to resemble an inverted 
pyramid trembling on its apex. In an ancient diocesan 
synod it reposed quietly on its base.” The essential 
character of the institution is, in his view, conciliar. In 
this characteristic he finds the best remedy for that 
isolation which he regards as one great cause of present 
episcopal difficulties. No one culture or experience can, 
he thinks, do justice to the increasing complications of 
modern life. Each class, every contour-line of society, 
needs its own representative man; a ToAvToiKtAoc copia 
is again demanded. The cathedral council is to supply 
this want: it must advise, it must recommend, it must 
formulate. The bishop “should seek its counsel, but 
does not need its consent; he is bound to ask, though not 
to follow.” There may be grave doubts how far this kind 
of association could be maintained in actual practice. 
Would a bishop continue to consult a chapter whose 
views were at variance with his own! Would a chapter 
continue to advise a bishop who asked though he did 
not follow their advice? We must confess that we enter- 
tain serious misgivings upon this point. But the Bishop 
passes to other matters about which there will be less 
difference of opinion. The cathedral should be a home of 
theological learning ; the English Church has always been, 
must always be, a learned church. Here may be found 
for theological students, for the younger clergy, a wise, 
broad, sympathetic teaching; here also a theological 
faculty, and here those who shall teach effectively pastoral 
divinity. A staff of free preachers may also be created, 
The great difficulty of carrying out these views appears 
to us to lie in the existing mode of presentation to 
cathedral offices. A canon dies—he has been the 
Professor of Pastoral Theology, let us say; a new canon 
is appointed— he knows little or nothing of pastoral 
theology; how is the work to proceed! No one, how- 
ever, can rise from the perusal of Bishop Benson's book 
without admitting at once the deep interest of the subject, 
the clear and able manner in which it has been handled, 
and the large stores of archzological learning which are 
displayed throughout the volume, 


Introduction to the Study of International Law. By 
Theodore D. Woolsey. Fifth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

THose who remember the earlier editions of Dr. Woolsey’s 

excellent manual will at once perceive that the words 
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“revised and enlarged” carry with them the expression 
of a reality, and are by no means a figure of speech. 
We have, indeed, now in our hands the latest and fullest 
manifestation of the distinguished author’s views on 
many of the most interesting questions of the duy, some 
of which have arisen since he first began to put into the 
hands of the public the thoughts embodied in his lectures 
to the studiose juventus of Yale College. President 
Woolsey’s book is even now, after all the additions which 
it has received, a comparatively small and concise work, 
and in this sense still merits the title of “ Introduction,” 
modest as that title seems for the author’s high position 
as a master in his branch of juridical science. It is of 
course impossible that subjects should here be treated 
with the fulness of Wheaton or Halleck, but for that 
very reason many will probably be induced to read 
Woolsey’s Introduction who would shrink from the more 
voluminous text-writers. There are some /acune@ which 
we should have liked to see filled in the present edition. 
With the prominence which the Suez Canal and the 
oroposed inter-oceanic canal across the Isthmus of 
anama have for some time been giving to the question, 
we should like to know Dr. Woolsey's views on the 
neutralization of such works. Copyright, again, which 
has formed the subject of discussion at recent congresses 
in Antwerp, Paris, and London, is undoubtedly coming to 
the front as an international question ; and here, too, we 
miss what could not have failed to be an interesting 
exposition, whether we agreed with the views expressed 
or not. As a publicist, Dr. Woolsey is practical rather 
than theoretical. He does not believe much in schemes 
of international courts of arbitration, but he does believe 
in the advance of International Law, though not in an 
“easy or unopposed advance.” The Christian law of 
nations is, in fact, spreading over the East in a way and 
to an extent which, as Dr. Woolsey points out, Wheaton 
could searcely have thought possible. The study of so 
wide-spread a system of principles of justice cannot but 
be enlarging to the mind. We commend Dr. Woolsey's 
book to the attention of all who, whether intended for 
diplomacy, the Bar, the Senate, or simply for private 
life, are desirous of sharing to the full in the benefits of 
a liberal culture. 
Gray's Poems. Edited by Edward Storr, M.A. (Riving- 
tons.) 
Milton's L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, and Lycidas. 
editor and publishers ) 

Cowper's Task (Book /.). Edited by the Rev. E. T. 
Stevens and the Rev. D. Morris. (Longmans & Co.) 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. (Same editors and pub- 

lishers. ) 
From one of his two prefaces it appears that between 
the Charybdis of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s one note, and 
the Scylia of supertluity, Mr. Storr is somewhat em- 
barrassed. In his practice, however, he inclines rather 
to the latter than the former. Surely, in the notes to 
Gray, to ticket poor Whitehead and Colley Cibber as 
** Arcades ambo !'" can serve no purpose of instruction. 
Nor are his comments always unanswerable. Gray had 
no gifts for vers de societé. he thinks. This is quite a 
matter of opinion. The “ Long Story” probably set the 
tune to Praed ; and one of its couplets, 
“My grave Lord-keeper led the brawls ; 
The seals and maces danced before him,” 

is nearly as well known as anything in the Bard or 
Elegy. But beyond the fact that Mr. Storr always spells 
the name of the antiquary Nichols wrongly, we have no 
further fault to find with these little books. Those of 
Messrs. Stevens and Morris are equally good, though we 
should have thought that the term “ Lake poets,” as 
applied to Coleridge, Southey, and Wordsworth, was 


(Same 





sufficiently exploded. The illustrations to these la 
works might, we think, be omitted with advantage. 


Memories: a Life's Epilogue. (Longmans & Co.) 
THE least happy thing about this volume is its title. 
a little suggests those strains of pensive commonp 
which are the despair of the reviewer, and, moreo 
quite inadequately describes these very bright 
various Spenserian stanzas. About the wisdom of writij 
along poem in « metre and manner which so clo 
resemble those of Childe Hurold there may be diffe 
of opinion ; but the author bears his burden lightly 
seems to be thoroughly equipped with the odds 
ends of information which lend so much vivacity to thi 
particular fashion of verse. There are many pl ‘ 
and some powerful passages in the book. We suppose 
would be heresy to say that any of them are worthy of 
Byron, but we have certainly happened upon one or 
as good as any in Hood’s excellent Jrish Schoolmaster. 


Messrs. G. A. Youne & Co., Edinburgh, announce 
Analytical Concordance to the Bible, on an entirely 
plan, containing every word in alphabetical ord 
arranged under its own Hebrew or Greek original (with) 
the literal meaning of each, and its pronunciation 
exhibiting 118,000 passages more than Cruden’s, marking) 
30,000 various readings in the Greek New Testament) 
with the latest information on Biblical geography 
antiquities, by Robert Young, LL.D. 


Amonast Mr. Murray’s list of forthcoming works 
a Life of Bishop Wilberforce, by Canon Ashwell; a ¥ 
Dictionary of the Kuglish Language, for practical refi 
ence and methodically arranged; A Life of Al 
Direr, with a History of his Art, by Moritz Thausingy) 
a Memoir of Edward and Catherine Stanley, edited 
their Son, the Dean of Westminster; a third edition) 
revised, of the Handbook to St. Paul's Cathedral, by 
late Dean Milman; The Student's History of Modem 
Europe, from the End of the Middle Ages to the Tr eaty f 
Berlin, 1878 ; together with new and revised editions é: 
many of the handbooks—both home and foreign—thoms” 
indispensable companions of all travellers. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, b 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

M. A.—With regard to queries 1 and 2, we should 
recommend you to apply to some foreign booksellers. 
3, to a Smith, Elder & Co. ‘ 

J. 8. 8. writes :—“ Is there not recorded somewhere® 
famous bes made at a wedding breakfast! By whom 
was it made!” 

Loxp PatmeErston.—Cot. Fisnwick, F.S8.A., writes: 

“ About 1830 one of the religious papers styled 
Palmerston a ‘ Man of God.’ A reference to the passage) 
will oblige.” 

R. Bacon.—Apply to Messrs. Strahan & Co. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’” —Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 2 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return ¢ 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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